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The Stockport Conference, 


—_—~>— 


ANOTHER Catholic Conference, held under the direction of the 
Catholic Truth Society, has been brought to a successful con- 
clusion. The choice of Stockport was motived by the desire of 
the Bishop of Shrewsbury, always a warm friend of the Society, 
to have the Conference of 1899 in his diocese. A few years ago 
it would have seemed an impossible place for the purpose, not 
being one of the greater centres of population. Still it has its 
ten or twelve thousand Catholics, and it not only filled the large 
Drill Hall each evening with an immense and _ enthusiastic 
gathering, but provided a respectable attendance for the day 
mectings—as large an attendance, in fact, as we are wont to 
have. The interest too which was taken in the proceedings by 
the resident Catholics was very gratifying, and proved that one 
of the ends of a Conference, that of quickening the Catholic 
spirit of a neighbourhood, was satisfactorily attained. The weak 
point, already noted by various critics, was one for which the 
Stockport people were in no way responsible. So few of the 
Catholic laity, of the class to which we specially look to take an 
active part in Catholic good works, had found it possible to 
include a visit to the Conference in their summer engagements. 
There were even fewer of this class than on former occasions, 
and this notwithstanding the growing feeling, which found 
expression both in the Cardinal’s Address and in one of the 
discussions, that our only chance of coping at all successfully 
with the grave problems of the age, in their bearings on our 
own people, lies in a vastly larger extension of lay help. May 
we remind our lay readers that a Conference is not a Synod, 
and is not intended to be an exclusively clerical gathering, but 
one in which clergy and laity can mect together to talk over 
and form plans for the promotion of objects which should 
appeal to all good Catholics alike? To our younger laymen, 
with whom rest our hopes for the future, this work of the Con 
ferences should especially appeal, and we can promise them that, 
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if they will contrive to put in an appearance at future Con- 
ferences, they will find the experience as enjoyable as it will 
certainly be useful to them. 

His ecclesiastical position will always draw attention to 
words coming from the Cardinal Archbishop, but it is the clear 
and forcible way in which he can present a subject which makes 
his public utterances so impressive, nor is it an exaggeration 
to say that his Stockport Address has created a profound 
impression. An Anglican critic, in a not unfriendly notice, has 
spoken of him as “following the lead which the Pope has taken 
of late, and adopting a 7é/e which is evidently new to him.” But 
the state of the poor and the duties of the rich towards them is 
a subject which the Cardinal has always had deeply at heart. 
His promotion of the Social Union dates back to his entrance 
on the archbishopric, and we can remember words spoken by 
him at the Manchester Conference, now ten years back, which, 
though with less devclopment, were to exactly the same effect 
as the first part of his Address at Stockport. Indeed, how could 
it be otherwise with a modern Bishop, the duties of whose cffice 
bring so necessarily and forcibly before him the miseries of the 
destitute? It was manifestly out of his own bitter experience 
of the needs of his diocese that he spoke so earnestly, with the 
object, as he himsclf assigned it, of “burning into the Catholic 
conscience the conviction that there is a great social, economic 
injustice to the poor to be repented of, to be undone; that the 
well-to-do have a material and religious debt to the humbler 
classes that presses for payment, with long and heavy arrears of 
interest.” 

In establishing this point the Cardinal charged the Reforma- 
tion with a large share in the responsibility for our modern 
economic difficulties. For this he has been censured and bidden 
to look abroad, at the present state of the Catholic countries. 
But it is only what he did in his paper, seeking therefrom a 
confirmation of his case. The Catholic countries in question 
are Catholic only in the sense that large portions of their 
populations are Catholic. Their Governments for a long time 
past, so far from encouraging Catholic ideals and institutions, 
have sought in every way to destroy the Church’s influence, and 
have confiscated her endowments, which were the patrimony of 
the poor, quite after the manner of the Tudor princes and 
nobles. “The fate of the poor,” says the Cardinal, “has always 
been bound up with that of the Catholic Church. As we have 
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seen it in Italy in the nineteenth century, so was it in England 
in the sixteenth. The suppression of the Monasteries and the 
Guilds, the transference of their lands and of the great 
commons of England to the rich, created a lackland and 
beggared poor. Professor Thorold Rogers assures us that the 
workman was handed over to the mercy of his employer at a 
time when he was utterly incapable of resisting the grossest 
tyranny.” 

Nor was this alienation of their patrimony into the pockets 
of the new-made nobles the worst wrong which the poor suffered 
through the Reformation. The change of religion was accom- 
panied by a change of spirit in regarding them, a change of 
spirit to which two tell-tale words, the words “pauper” and 
“ charity,” bear witness, They are words of correlative meaning, 
and, if we look to their etymology, they appeal to the very best 
feclings of the human heart, tending to unite rich and poor, not 
to separate them, and to ennoble and exalt both alike, “ blessing 
him who gives and him who takes,” by quickening in the breast 
of each the sense of a common destiny and a close brotherhood. 
And this is precisely the spirit of regarding poverty and alms- 
giving which the Catholic Church has always sought to cultivate 
in the hearts of her children, and which she succeeded in 
cultivating so generally during the ages of faith. On the other 
hand, we know that in these days a taint attaches to the two 
words mentioned, and that it is this taint which creates our chicf 
difficulty in our public efforts to provide for the destitute. The 
taint must have sprung from some source, and what it points to 
is that “inordinate growth of selfish individualism ” which, as 
the Cardinal contends, “was substituted in the sixteenth century 
for the old Catholic polity.” Selfish individualism finds the 
charge of the poor irksome, and it is an easy step from that 
fecling to the disposition to treat poverty as almost criminal, 
and the poor as themselves mainly responsible for the distressing 
condition in which they live. At all times there are good hearts 
in the world, and they were to be found in the period which 
divides us from the Tudor Reformation. But there are 
abundant traces left for us in the literature of that long period 
to show how little the duties of the rich towards the poor were 
realized, and how general was the sentiment which Tennyson 
has put on to the lips of his Lincolnshire farmer. 

The Cardinal referred to the past to show how heavy are 
the arrears of debt due from the rich to the poor, but our 
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principal concern is with our own age, its shortcomings and its 
promise of better things. The evil spirit inherited from the 
past is, unfortunately, far from exorcised. Not only do we 
show half-heartedness in righting the wrongs done by former 
generations, we are even adding to their number by fresh 
wrong-doings of our own. It is not necessary to take up the 
position of an extreme tectotaller, and demand the closing of all 
public-houses, still less the total suppression of the drink trade— 
the Cardinal did not himself take up that position—but every 
man of Christian feeling must surely go with his Eminence in 
such a passage as the following : 


The houses of the trade are studded over the most squalid and 
poorest districts, and, as so many vampires, suck the life-blood out of 
the bodies of the poor. I know of one district in which there are over 
three hundred- drinking-shops. They are traps baited to catch the poor 
man. They care not who comes in—a labourer with his wages, a wife 
or mother in anguish and distress, a bright boy, a sickly girl, a little 
child—all are welcome, have they only a copper. ‘The coppers roll up 
into silver, the silver into gold, and gigantic fortunes are rapidly made. 
The rich become richer and richer as they eat the flesh of the poor 
man and drink his blood, without even a thought of the ruin of his 
soul. Disease, crime, and pauperism are perpetuated ; sixty thousand 
persons a year perish through drink. Vain is the appeal to the 
Legislature, both Houses are too deeply interested in the trade as it 
stands. 

It is cruel and unjust to taunt the poor with their drunkenness. 
This vice, like extravagance, betting, gambling, and irreligion, has 
filtered down to them from above. It is the richer class that is always 
tempting them to drink. While we strenuously defend the sacred rights 
of private property, how can we defend the property that depends for 
its value upon the physical and religious ruin of a countless number of 
human bodies and souls ? 


In this, and other ways that might be mentioned, the obli- 
gations of justice, obligations more sacred when the poor are 
their objects than at other times, have been daily and 
systematically disregarded. But it is not duties of justice only 
which the well-to-do classes owe to the poor. Charity also, 
according to the Christian conception, has its obligations. The 
rich are bound not only to render to the poor what is his; they 
must also help him in his necessities out of what is theirs. And 
here again how great are the shortcomings of the age! There 
are some splendid givers, no doubt, in our midst, and all praise 
to them, but what are they among so many? For it is selfishness, 
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and not charity, which still continues to be the dominant note of 
the age. As the Cardinal puts it : 

As to the present day, are things much better? We worship 
mammon. Life has become a race for wealth on the principle of every 
one for himself, and the devil take the hindmost, scientifically called 
the survival of the fittest. Luxury has reached its record level in 
England. A distinguished ambassador told me the other day that what 
he most noticed in England, after an absence of thirty years, was the 
extraordinary increase in luxury and extravagance. People live up to 
their incomes, or beyond them; capitalists are intent on increasing 
their capital. Of how few can it be said, Dispersit dedit paupertbus— 
He distributed his wealth with an even hand, and gave a larger propor- 
tion of it to his poorer brethren ? 


The Cardinal has been set down as a convert to socialism. 
But there is no socialism here, unless one is to understand by 
the term the conviction that, in contrast with the inhumane 
laisses faire system, human society is a vast family in which the 
sense of brotherhood should knit all the members together, 
causing them to rejoice and suffer cach with other, and to strive 
for the common as well as their own individual welfare. The 
Cardinal makes no drastic proposals for the subversion of the 
entire industrial system. He would not, we are sure, complain 
of the enterprising capitalism which, especially in the northern 
counties, provides good labour and good wages—“ frugal 
comfort,” in fact—for such immense multitudes. His protest is 
against that fierce competition by which one capitalist is ever 
striving to undersell another, a competition which acts on, and 
is reacted on by, a thoughtless public, until it becomes almost a 
necessity of the trade, but in which the ultimate incidence of the 
pressure is on the poor workmen, or workwomen, compelled to 
toil long hours for starvation wages. And his protest is against 
the selfishness which can squander cnormous sums on mere 
whims and pleasures, on cating and drinking, on dress and 
jewelry and personal display, on the beautification of houses, on 
entertainments and amusements, but becomes at once sparing 
and economical when it is asked to consider the wants of the 
poor. Is it wonderful that the poor man should grow indignant 
and rebellious, whilst he reads of hundreds spent on dress, 
thousands on a ball or reception, whole fortunes on a necklace 
or a staircase, or, on the other hand, half-a-sovereign on a cigar 
or a cake of soap, whilst he himself is wandering weary miles 
over the length and breadth of London, looking out for 
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work which, because he happens to be of imperfect skill, or 
feeble in body, or past his prime, or too late in his application, 
never offers itself to his willingness, or, if it does, comes to him 
only in a precarious way, and even while it lasts repays his 
ten or more hours of daily toil with wages wholly insufficient to 
keep his home in frugal comfort ? 

As regards particular questions affecting the condition of 
the poor, the Cardinal indicated three to which Catholics should 
devote their attention, as requiring an urgent solution—those 
concerning Insanitary Dwellings, the Abuses of the Drink Trade, 
and the possibility of Old Age Pensions. One word on the 
last of these. There are scrious difficulties against the granting 
of unearned pensions, which have so far baffled the wits of our 
Royal Commissioners. They are stated in another article 
lower down, by one who has paid much attention to the subject, 
and thinks that a morc intelligible administration of the present 
Poor Law might at all events produce a considerable improve- 
ment in the lot of the Aged Poor. But what one hopes for is 
the speedy discovery of a practical system by which the savings 
of a poor man’s thrift during life may be sufficiently supple- 
mented out of public funds to convert them into an adequate 
provision for his old age. The difficulties which a Pension 
scheme, even if conceived on these lines, would have to surmount 
are no doubt obvious and serious. But the broad fact which 
we have to recognize is that, whatever may be the case of a 
skilled labourer, the ordinary unskilled labourer, with his low 
wages and precarious employment, cannot with all the thrift 
imaginable save cnough to keep him in his old age. “ Others 
again,” says the author of No. 5, John Street,“had a scheme 
by which, with strict frugality, temperance, and self-denial, he 
might save just £4 13s. 7d. a year—a sum that, in twenty years 
or so, might yield cnough to supply him with an annuity of 
49 5s. od. for his old age.” That is about what his thrift can 
do for him, and yet it is not a sound state of things in a country 
when the entire class of unskilled labourers cannot, with all the 


thrift in their power, secure for themselves an old age free from 
the taint of pauperism. May they not fairly say that, cither 
they have a considerable claim to have thcir savings supple- 
mented in the way suggested, or clse it should be recognized 
that their present rate of wages is unjust ? 

The second part of the Cardinal’s Address, on the Social 
Mission of Catholics, was, as we all know, occupied chiefly with 
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a description of the work of the Catholic Social Union. The 
experience of several years has proved what good it can do, 
not only through its work among young people, but still more 
by bringing the two classes together, and enabling them to 
understand each other. It is the separation which causes the 
callousness on the one side and the misjudgments on the other ; 
it is intercourse which moves to sympathy, to self-denial, and 
action. Such work then as the Social Union engages in, tends 
in the highest degree to kill the taste for excessive expenditure, 
and it also forms opinion and so prepares the way for the 
much-required legislation. 

But at present the workers are so few. With all their self- 
sacrificing devotedness, for which the Cardinal is full of appre- 
ciation, they can only benefit one or two small spots in the 
vast field which needs to be cultivated. They are the pioneers, 
but what we need is a big army of imitators to follow in their 
steps. 


For my part I consider that as it was the bounden duty of the Church 
sixty years ago to organize her lay forces into an army of teachers for 
children of tender age, so it has now become her duty, in the present 
state of English society, to recruit another army of unpaid workers, 
not only to take charge of the children when they leave school, but to 
live and work among the poor as lay missioners—pledged to better 
their social and religious condition. It has been whispered that the 
laity are not sufficiently employed in the work of the Church. Would 
to God that more of them stepped forward to throw themselves into 
the great Christian work of regenerating the masses in overcrowded 
centres of population. This work of fraternal charity is to their hand. 
The Church invites, nay, presses them into her service. Let them 
gird themselves, and put their back into the work. ‘The chivalry of 
personal service to Christ in His poor is open to them. A heavenly 
hand holds out to them the guerdon of their reward. 


May we not hope that words so stirring will meet with a large 
response ! 

It was not in the Cardinal’s Address only that the necessity 
of much more lay help was urged. It formed the matter also 
of an interesting discussion, introduced by two very able papers, 
from Dom Aidan Gasquet, O.S.B., and Dr. William Barry. 
One result at least of this discussion should be to dispel the 
notion strangely prevalent in some quarters that lay help is not 
desired by the clergy, and if offered would be repelled. Both 
clergy and laity have their individual characters, and that will 
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go on till the end of time. There will always be some autocrats 
among the clergy who like to manage everything themselves, 
and resent offers of co-operation. And there will always be 
some cranks among the laity whose co-operation would be more 
harmful than helpful. But exceptions apart, we may be sure 
that the clergy will be only too glad to welcome any help 
offered by devoted laymen. Indeed, when a priest enters on 
the dutics of his parish his first care is usually to ascertain if 
there are laymen on whose services he can count, and in most 
places a few such are to be met with. If their number is not 
larger it is probably because more do not exist, or else are 
unable or unwilling to offer themselves, and the true problem 
before us, to the solution of which the Stockport Conference 
will, one hopes, have contributed, is the problem of enticing 
lay volunteers to come forward in largely increased numbers. 
What is to be the work allotted to them is a further question. 
Some of our laity, when they demand to be allowed to work 
along with the clergy, have principally in mind the management 
of the finances, and Dom Gasquet told the Conference how 
large a share in such management was accorded to the church- 
wardens and others in the pre-Reformation days. To what 
extent a return to that system is possible under the materially 
different circumstances of the present time, we must Icave to 
others to discuss. What the Cardinal’s Address showed was 
that in any case there is a vast field of other and most valuable 
work which the laity can do, and to which they are earnestly 
invited. 

But how are we to get them to come, and strengthen our 
present active but scanty band of social workers? There is, of 
course, no sovercign method. We must all do our best to press 
the point on those with whom we have influence, and Dr. Barry 
suggested that we should begin with the young more than 
we do. 


I will ask whether in our schools and colleges we make mention of 
these things, and how far we do what in us lies to kindle an enthusiasm 
which, by-and-bye, shall find scope and utterance in societies adapted 
to its working? Ought we not to acknowledge that the social instinct 
requires to be developed at an early age among Catholics more than it 
is now done? My experience where that instinct is perhaps most lively— 
amongst those outside the Church—convinces me that it is the very 
young who are the hope of such movements, and who can most easily 
be brought into them. I would have this work of teaching the social 
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Christian creed begun at school. In our higher Colleges, with their 
evenings of leisure and endless opportunities, nothing would be more 
feasible. And to spread among all their classes the characteristic works 
of our Society would be a simple means of planting these ideas in 
youthful minds. 

The suggestion is valuable, and we trust it may be widely 
adopted, though it must not be assumed that it will prove 
immediately efficacious. The head of one large College, whose 
attention we called to Dr. Barry’s words, replied: “ Yes, that is 
what we are always doing, but the difficulty is to get the boys to 
respond.” Nor must we forget the practical impediments which 
so often stand in the way, even where there is a personal desire 
to join the ranks of the workers. For instance, four things must 
combine in one person before he can join the staff of one of our 
Social Union Clubs. Besides willingness, he must have oppor- 
tunity, leisure, health, and fitness. He has not opportunity, if 
the only work possible for him lies too far away from his door. 
He has not leisure, if the claims of his family or of his business 
require him at home of an evening. He has not health, if the 
strain of the social work is more than he can bear, after his 
day in an office. He has. not fitness, if he has not the divine 
art of managing vivacious boys. When the deductions on these 
heads have been made, the residue to which we can appeal may 
not be so large. 

We must not forget these practical difficulties, which press 
especially on a community so small as our own, nor, on the 
other hand, must we allow ourselves to be discouraged by them. 
What they prove to us is, that a larger amount of self-sacrifice 
is perhaps required of us in our present circumstances than 
might be necessary under other conditions. What we want, in 
fact, is heroism on a larger scale, and when the need for it is so 
great, shall the Church in England call for it in vain from her 
generous-minded youth of both sexes? 

Again, we may avail ourselves of a forcible and practical 
passage in Dr. Barry’s paper : 

This urgent duty of setting up Christ’s Kingdom as a real, daily, 
public influence among Catholics, whether in London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, or elsewhere, is a duty that none of us can escape from. If 
one channel does not please, twenty others are at hand. There is 
rescue work of all kind for women; there is the advocacy of temper- 
ance with all the measures of improvement or prevention that alone can 
make it effective in our teeming populations. There is this Catholic 
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Truth Society that has done so well, but which could do infinitely more 
if it had men, money, and due encouragement. Let every Catholic 
ask himself when he is next looking into his conscience, ‘‘ Have I helped 
any social Catholic enterprise? And what help have I given?” ... 
It is most certain that we must add to our Christian offices in Church 
other Christian offices outside—in that living Church, the members of 
which are continually recruited by Apostolic self-sacrifice. Since, I say, 
we are now thrown upon a period of religious anarchy and indifference, 
with no resources but such as the voluntary system affords, the first and 
last word of the situation in which Catholics find themselves, must be 
individual heroism. Thanks to their generosity and self-denial in 
times past, the land has been covered with churches, schools, convents, 
and charitable institutions. But the time will never come when this 
more direct form of the Lay Apostolate will have done all that is 
required of it. 


Although this question of increased lay help ranked first in 
importance among those discussed in the Conference, and has 
absorbed the whole of the present paper, the other discussions 
were also opportune and full of interest. The discussion on 
Bible-reading should convince any one hitherto in doubt about 
it that the Church has only encouragement for the wholesome 
practice. She may at one time in the past have tried to restrict 
it to persons of sane habits, on the principle on which we take 
knives away from madmen. But the policy was little more 
than tentative, in the days in which she had her first bitter 
experience of the way in which the “unlearned can wrest 
Scripture to their own destruction.” She has never showed 
herself very whole-hearted in that policy, and has allowed her 
restrictive laws to pass into general desuctude, whilst for all 
who would read Holy Scripture in a reasonable manner she 
has at all times spoken only words of approval and encourage- 
ment. Of course she does not prescribe it to her children as 
the indispensable means of Icarning how to save their souls, 
in the manner in which it is prescribed by a certain class of 
Protestants. This, no doubt, is the principal reason why 
devout Catholics are not as sedulous Bible-readers as devout 
Protestants. Another reason is that, whereas the Bible-reading 
class of Protestants have little else outside Bible-reading to 
guide them in their spiritual lives, Catholics have a considerable 
fund of illuminating doctrine which very definitely guides their 
practice, and which the Church in various ways is continualiy 


pressing upon their attention. These causes will always have 
their natural effect, but we may still hope that our English 
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Catholics of the present generation may become more zealous 
Bible-readers than they are now. 

Reference was made in the Conference to the stimulus to the 
practice which preparation for Oxford Locals is now giving. 
And it may be suggested to our nuns of the teaching Congrega- 
tions, and of course also to the teachers of our boys, that this 
good foundation should be diligently built upon. The young 
people might be exhorted to continue the custom in their after- 
life, and suitable commentarics or other books bearing on the 
subject might be more systematically given as prizes. And here 
we may add, to dispel a notion which seems to prevail in some 
quarters, that Bible-reading, though it will find in the New 
Testament its choicest pastures, need not be confined to it, 
There are some portions of the Old Testament, not very many, 
which are not suitable for young readers ; but how much thcre 
is which is most suitable? Besides, it is only when read in 
connection with the Old Testament that the New Testament 
discloses to us the fulness of its meaning. 

Mgr. Ward has made the expected Secondary Education 
Legislation his own subject, and was the natural exponent of 
the present situation, of which he took a most hopeful view. 
It is clear that we can look forward to the in-coming system 
without too much anxicty. It may put us to some expense, and 
may fetter our liberty in some ways. But for us as for the 
general community the gain is likely to be greater than the loss, 
and we shall not have excessive difficulty in harmonizing its 
requirements with our own. 

At a time when the Ritualistic movement is passing through 
so sharp a crisis, it was inevitable that it should be discussed in 
the Conference, from the point of view of its bearing on Catholic 
hopes for the conversion of England. The discussion was, 
however, marked by the most friendly tone towards the Anglican 
party, so much so that it seems to have struck even the 
Church Times. May we trust that it will prove to have relieved 
at least to some extent an unnecessary friction and drawn more 
together two bodies of men who have so much in common? 


Ss. F. 5S. 














St. Alban's Seminary, Valladolid, 1602—1608. 





[From the Stonyhurst Manuscripts.] 
THE serious troubles which occurred at the Seminary of 
Valladolid in 1603, on occasion of a movement among the 
students towards the Benedictine Order, have been described 
in this magazine from two slightly different points of vicw. 
Dom Bede Camm, in October last, published for the first time 
the actual facts of the case, so far as they are known from the 
recently re-found “Annals” of the College written by Father 
John Blackfan, while the writer of the present article endeavoured 
in the last number to supplement this account by referring to 
various unprinted documents in the Vatican Archives, which 
tended to show that the disturbance was due to external 
circumstances, not less than to domestic causes. 

Besides the information that has been gathered from these 
two important sources, much may be learnt from the abundant 
historical materials preserved in the archives of Stonyhurst 
College. The interest which aftaches to the evidence drawn 
from this source is chiefly found in the clear light thrown on 
the characiers and aims of the founders of our Seminaries, and 
on the interior life of those deservedly honoured institutions. 

It is indeed true that those houses of study never made for 
themselves names widely celebrated for the brilliancy of the 
talents they have developed. They were never very numerous, 
and they had their periods of unrest. But when we compare 
the results achieved in them and through them with the 
obstacles which stood in the way of their founders and 
organizers, then it is that the true greatness of their work is 
appreciated. Poverty, war, racial hatred, difficulties from 
distance, disease, and death, all these were met and overcome 
in a spirit of religious enterprise, and with a steadfastness of 
purpose which cannot but excite the warmest admiration. 

Nowhere did the difficulties just enumerated seem more 
insuperable than in Spain, and the triumph over them achieved 
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by Father Persons was therefore all the more remarkable. 
When the fever of war against England was at its height, he 
went alone to Spain, and persuaded the Spaniards to build 
houses of education for the benefit of the very people against 
whom they were most incensed, and to support the new 
foundations, despite the bankruptcy of the country, with a 
constant flow of alms. More wonderful still, under his able 
rule Spaniard and Briton, in spite of a thousand differences of 
character and inevitable misunderstandings, lived and pulled 
together for full ten years without any hitch worthy of mention. 
Events then summoned him to Rome, and the absence of his 
firm sagacious management was ere long perceived. Another 
Jesuit of note, Father Joseph Creswell, now takes a lIcading 
part in the affairs of the Colleges. 

Far behind Persons in most gifts, Creswell was almost his 
equal in one essential requisite for the well-being of the 
Seminaries of that day. The Government of Spain at the end 
of the sixteenth century was intensely autocratic, and it was 
impossible to succeed in any work of importance without being 
able to win for it the support of the Spanish King. No under- 
taking could be commenced without his good-will, none could 
continue in that impoverished country without his subsidies. 
Both Persons and Creswell had a singular power of pushing 
their way through the crowds of hungry courtiers who hedged 
in King Philip’s throne. There was that in them that won the 
confidence and attention of the suspicious, over-occupied monarch, 
and finally, they were strong enough to constrain the unwilling 
officials to execute the King’s unbusiness-like orders.' 

It is never exactly a happy necessity which turns missioners 
and educators into courtiers, and both Persons and Creswell 
seem to have suffered in the process. Persons’ worst excesses 
in masterfulness were his advocacy of the Spanish succession 
and the treatment of the Appellants, both of which fell within 
the period when he was most influenced by ideals of the 
Spanish Court. Creswell’s errors were similar to those of 
Persons, less hurtful perhaps in their results, but far less 
excusable in themselves. By all accounts they were very 


? Father Blackfan in his Annals Collegit Anglorum Vallesoletant, p. 40, recounts 
that Philip’s first grant to the English College was found to be entirely worthless, 
the revenues of Medina del Campo, from which it was to have been taken, being 
already over-debited with other charges. Still Persons succeeded in getting the 
money paid from Leon before the end of the year, 
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pertinent to our present inquiry. Father Christopher Grene even 
gives it as his opinion that they “seem to have been the cause or 
occasion” of the College troubles, which resulted in the scholars 
leaving it for the Benedictines. Father Grene, the well-known 
archivist of the English College at Rome, who provided Father 
Bartoli with his historical materials, was probably better 
acquainted with the documents relating to these events than 
any one before or since, so that his opinion must be of the 
highest value. We shall, however, be able to test it by the 
Stonyhurst documents bearing on our subject, which we propose 
to discuss in the following pages. They scem to fall naturally 
into two classes, those which concern themselves directly with 
the disturbances beginning in 1603, and those which treat of 
the pacification of them, which was accomplished in 1608. As 
they mention Father Creswell so often, we must begin by 
introducing him to our readers in due form. 

Father Joseph (verve Arthur) Creswell (not Cresswell), born 
in London about 1558, was a Yorkshireman by descent, and _ his 
grandfather was the venerable martyr, William Lacy, who 
became a priest late on in life. At the time of the missionary 
activity of FF. Persons and Campion in England, Creswell 
attached himself especially to the former. Father Campion 
told him he had a vocation to the Society of Jesus, and so he 
left England, began his clerical studies in the English College 
at Rheims, and afterwards continued them in that of Rome, 
which he left in October, 1583, for the Jesuit Novitiate. After 
his ordination, he was made Father Minister at the English 
College, was sent to Flanders in 1588, where he worked among 
the Catholic exiles for a year, and was then recalled to Rome 
to be Rector of his old College. In this post, however, he did 
not achieve success, and was sent to Spain, in 1592, to be 
Father Persons’ companion in soliciting the business of the 
Seminaries at Madrid.!_ Here he soon made his mark. Father 
Persons, in his letters to Father General Aquaviva, gives an 
interesting picture of him at this time. After describing 
Father Holt’s difficulties in getting on with the Spanish 
authorities in Flanders, he begs that Creswell may be sent 
to take Holt’s place. This, Persons says, will be a very good 
change. 

He [Creswell] speaks Spanish well, and knows the ways of this 
court, where he is much esteemed by the highest. If he went to 

1 Creswell, Defensio, Stonyhurst MSS, A, v. 9, and Foley, Records S./. 
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Flanders, he would carry with him letters of earnest recommendation 
from the King and other principal persons, which would be of great 
service to the common good. Add to this that, besides being a very 
safe and religious minded man, he shows a special talent for negotiation, 
more so perhaps than for treating with young men in colleges. ‘This 
we already begin to realize experimentally, and we do not forget the 
experiences of Rome. So, if it seems good to your Paternity, this 
exchange might be made in October.! . . . Valladolid, July 15, 1593. 


It was unfortunate that Father Persons’ proposal was not 
carried out at the time suggested, for delay resulted in unpleasant 
complications both in Flanders and Spain. 

Next year Persons writes again on the same subject. 

Seville, May rath, 1595. 

Father Holt will come here, as your Paternity orders, and certainly 
I think that it will tend much to the service of our Lord that, in view of 
the possibility of my death, he should be informed about our business 
here. For although he is by nature a stiff man (de condicion secca), 
yet he is homo probate virtutis, and has a good head, moreover 
he has this quality most important in our present work, that his ways 
of thought and speech fall in with those of others. In this point 
Father Creswell has so far given little satisfaction to the Rectors here. 
They think his ways of thought and speech are peculiar (sus dictamines 
son particolares) and non secundum usum communem. For this reason, 
and because he has displayed such resolution in pushing his ideas, the 
Fathers here doubt whether they will be able to get on with him, if 
I were not here. For the rest, they own that he is a very good 
religious, well-spoken and clear-headed, as in truth he is.? 


A sympathetic hand here touches off the very traits in 
Creswell’s character, which are most conspicuous in those 
numerous letters of his, which abound in the State-papers of 
this period. Creswell was one of those confident Britons who 
are ready to teach*every one his duty, be he Pope, King, or cow- 
boy. We gencrally resent cheek in those who are nearly our 
equals, while it rather amuses us (so long as it is not mixed 
with other faults) in those who are decidedly below us, as in 
small children, or unaffected country-folk. Similarly, those who 
were more or less Creswell’s equals, found much to object to in 
his insistence on his dictamines particolares, while the same 
quality won him the respect of the autocrat of Spain; perhaps, 
because of the contrast which it offered to the subservience of 
the ordinary courtiers. 


? Arch. S.J. Hisp. Ep. xxxi. fol. 16 [Spanish]. 
2 Persons to Aquaviva, Soli, Zoid, xxxi. f. 424 [Spanish]. 
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Creswell himself was not ignorant of the reasons for which 
Persons esteemed his services. In his self-defence, addressed 
to the seventh Gencral Congregation S.J. against Father 
Almacan,! Creswell confesses that after he had been called to 
Rome in 1605, Father Persons was afraid that the common 
interest would suffer if the favourite Father’s active aid at the 
Spanish Court were withdrawn, “ And so even against his will, 
Persons consented that Creswell should return to Spain in the 
year 1606.” 

The truth was that the English Jesuits were then but few in 
number, and their power of supplying his place was limited. 
Persons, as has been shown, had foreseen the emergency 
years before, and had tried to remedy it. Holt had 
come from Flanders in 1599, but died on reaching Barcelona, 
and after that, if we may believe Creswell, Persons sent Fathers 
Walpole, Tichbourne, and two others, one after the other, in 
order to become Superiors there. But all died before they had 
been long in the country, and Creswell retained his post for 
sixteen years, 

At the beginning of his term of office, however, circumstances 
prevented the inconveniences (which Persons had foreseen) from 
coming into notice. Father Creswell resided as a rule at Madrid, 
and so occasions of rubbing the Rectors of the Colleges the 
wrong way were few. But in 1601, the Spanish Court moved 
from Madrid to Valladolid. Creswell came with it, and 
now troubles began. Father Persons thus plainly informs 
Creswell, in a letter written partly in cipher, of the complaints 
that had been sent to Rome against him. 


Rome, October 6, 1602. 

I had forgot to tell you that one of the most earnest complaints in 
the former letters of the 20th of 7ber. was that 285 [Creswell] did 
nothing but vex and discredit all those that took charge where he is, 
dishonouring them, both the persons themselves and the province and 
nation, and that this would be seen also in him that now is to succeed. 
By which occasion it gave some gricf how that you write that 285 
[7.e. Creswell] had had an encuentro with Petro Ruiz at his very first 
entrance, about the party he would have brought in for prefect of 
studies or reader of cases, which in effect was but to have some of his 
nation with him for his comfort, which any man whatsoever will desire, 
and we cannot possibly have them to stay with gust, if we yield not to 
them in some points, especially being so reasonable as this is, and we 
ourselves would not live without it, if we were in their case: and to 


1 Stonyhurst MSS. 4. v. 9. 
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hold them as it were in prison, without yielding them any contentment, 
we must imagine is impossible. We must be content to take and give, 
and to bear many things. And as for the Rectors depending on those 
viejos [ancients] the less it is the better, yet must we think that we shall 
find no man, that will wholly déstaccarsé [detach himself] from the 
province, and lose his friends there, amongst whom he must live when 
we have left him, [in order] to unite himself to us and to be an under- 
linge also in all matters. It is sufficient if we can procure him to be 
faithful unto us as Cabredo was and Peralta is, and yet keep their 
friends also of the province. And to this fidelity and confidence with 
us and our course, and to the charge they have, we must win them by 
all sweet meanes and suffrance also in many things, for that so many 
changes are subject to far more inconveniences and to much obloquy 
and hatred, and they will prove impossible also in the end.! 


This letter speaks to us clearly enough of the fundamental 
difficulty of the Spanish Seminaries, to wit, the difficulty of 
combining Spanish and English management. That they 
should be combined was indispensable, for the English were 
here “ beggars, not choosers,” and had not only to conform to 
the predilections of their benefactors, but to forestall them, and 
Spanish feeling was quite clear on this point, that the Seminaries 
were to be distinctly Spanish. Hence the scholars had to attend 
the lectures in the Spanish University, and at home had to be 
under Spanish Superiors. There was one real advantage con- 
nected with this system, which made Father Persons not averse 
to accepting it, which was that it left more English Jesuits free 
to serve the Mission in England. 

On the other hand, all who know the nature of English 
young men, know that they must be governed according to 
English ideas, and hence the necessity that the staff proxi- 
mately in contact with the scholars should be made up of 
English Jesuits. It is not difficult to see how difficulties would 
arise from this dual control, even if there had been no great 
national differences between the two sides to suggest and 
deepen mutual misunderstandings. The subordinates, who 
practically ruled the College, were naturally inclined to think 
that their services were all important, and that the Rector, who 
figured before the public, was a mere rector maguificus. It was 
again a natural temptation for the latter to show his authority, 
where best he might, changing servants, and doing his Spanish 
friends such little favours as he could. It would be no wonder 


1 Stonyhurst MSS, Aelia, vi. The decipher in squate brackets is conjectural 
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if, from time to time, he seemed to attend more to the Spanish 
than to English interests. 

This was the difficulty inherent in the situation. Father 
Persons recognizes it,! and is ready to bear with it, because he 
sees that to do otherwise, “will prove impossible in the end,” 
and to attempt to do so “would be our ruin.” So long as he 
lived, he at least prevented Creswell from dealing with it in the 
bluff, downright way, which the Yorkshireman would have 
preferred. When Persons was gone, events occurred which 
exactly justified his predictions. A fever epidemic, in 1615, 
carried off a very large percentage indeed, both of scholars and 
Fathers, and in refilling the thinned ranks of the latter, the 
oversight was committed of not putting a single Spanish Father 
on the staff. A solitary Spanish lay-brother was left in the 
house, and the first time he had a difference with an Englishman, 
the quarrel was referred for solution to authorities external to 
the College. In a trice the affair was the talk of the town, 
the rumour of it reached the Court, and the Spanish 
ministers insisted on the old rgéme being fully restored, and 
thus the possibility of modcrate and progressive reform was 
considerably retarded.” 

It was absolutely necessary then to maintain the dual 
control in spite of its obvious difficulties and dangers, drawbacks 
which were only increased by the animus shown by Father 
Creswell against the Spaniards with whom he had to co-operate. 
The complications of the position reached their climax during 
Creswell’s quarrel with Father Pcralta, the Rector of the sister 
Seminary of Seville, in the summer of 1604. The origin of 
this dispute I have not discovered. The Jesuits themselves were 
divided as to its merits, the younger Fathers sided with Creswell, 
the seniors, Weston and Persons, with Peralta, who was in fine 
supported by the higher authorities in Rome, and retained in 
office. Several of Father Persons’ letters about the dispute 
have been preserved.? It seems to have been a warm affair, in 
which Creswell attacked Persons with vigour. The latter was 
at the moment in very low health, weakened by “ sudatories,” 


1 Father Creswell, in his already mentioned Defensio, quotes the following words 
from a letter of Persons, dated April 6, 1604: ‘‘ Some of the Spanish Fathers need 
a sharp correction for the scant kindliness they show us, daily appropriating first one 
thing then another which belongs to the Seminary.” Similar words occur in a letter 
of April 1, 1608, quoted zdédem, f. 261. 

2 Blackfan, Annales, 1615; Cordara, Hist. Soc: Jest, p, 107. 

3 Stonyhurst MSS, Grene, Co//eclanea, pp. 421 to 427, 458; Anglia, iii. 45--47. 
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distressed by “agew” and sciatica, and undergoing the agonies 
of a cure from the cruel hands of the medicine-men of the 
period. He therefore felt Creswell’s acrimony very keenly, and 
declared it the more unjust in that he had had no part in the 
measure which touched Creswell most sensibly, viz., the curtailing 
of his faculties as “vice-prefect of the mission in Spain,” that 
measure having been decided on while Persons was _ lying 
dangerously ill in bed. 

And here it may help us towards the elucidation of the 
subject to dwell for a moment on the parallel between Creswell’s 
troubles and those of the Appellants. In both cases the extra- 
ordinary difficultics under which the [english Catholics laboured, 
had the effect of leaving individuals with much less control from 
immediate ecclesiastical authority than they would have had, 
if the usual discipline of the Church had been in working order. 
At last the time came when some regulations could be formed 
to fit their unusual circumstances, but then both took the 
restraint upon their liberty amiss, and both attacked Persons 
as if he were the only legislator at Rome. In both cases a 
sccond and more formal decision of Roman authorities was 
required before the new orders were accepted as final. 

Creswell was called to Rome in August, 1605, to receive 
these final decisions, and as we have already heard him confess, 
Father Persons, vel zxvitus, had to send him back carly in 1606. 
Things now went well again for a time, but cighteen months 
later Creswell was at loggerheads with Father Richard Walpole. 
Father Grene! thus summarizes Father Persons’ Ictter on this 
subject. 

To f. Creswel, 15 Oct. 1607, of the great dissention betwixt him 
and f. Ric. Walpole, that hath caused extreme damage to the Seminaries, 
&c., and great disorder in the Seminary, of which f. Creswel seemeth to 
have been cause or occasion, never ending these difficulties, &c., with 
f. Persons and other fathers. The letter fills 2 sheets of paper. Epistola 
digna que ab optimo superiore desiderari posset. He sayeth also that 
f, General hath appointed f. Liugi de Ponte to visit the Seminary of 
Valladolid, where the disorders were cause that many schollers went to 
the Benedictines, &c. 

This letter brings us to Father De Ponte’s visitation, which 
ended the College troubles, and concludes the story of Father 
Creswell’s errors of management, so far as I can follow the 
record of them among the Stonyhurst manuscripts. Father 


1 Collectanea, P, fol. 490. 
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Grene’s conclusion, however, seems itself to call for some further 
investigation. Can we freely accept his verdict that “the 
disorders .. ., of which f. Creswell scemeth to have been 
occasion... , were cause that many schollers went to the 
Benedictines ” ? 

As to the first part of this statement, that Father Creswell 
was a cause or occasion (not of course the so/e cause) of the 
disorders, it seems hard to impugn its accuracy. There is 
indeed one very strong presumption in Creswell’s favour, viz., 
that he was left so long in authority. But now that we have 
seen how accidental his appointment was, and what sacrifices 
were made, but made in vain, to substitute other Fathers in his 
place, this presumption loses nearly all its force. The extant 
documentary evidence, on the other hand, makes generally 
against him, and we cannot but follow evidence. 

As for the other half of Father Grene’s conclusion, that the 
“disorders were cause that many schollers went to the 
3enedictines,” no one, I presume, will take hold of his words 
au pied de la lettre, and think that he meant to deny that 
vocations to the religious life are primarily the work of the 
Holy Ghost. The question is whether the Holy Ghost should 
not have made use of displays of human weakness to commence 
a new departure in His work of organizing the Church, just as 
in Apostolic times He took occasion, from the grumbling of the 
first Christians over the distribution of alms, to separate the 
particular functions of deacons from the sum of hieratic functions, 
which the Apostles united in themselves. There does not 
appear to-be anything strained or improbable in this acceptation 
of Father Grene’s words. 

We can hardly be wrong in conjecturing that whatever 
tended to impede mutual self-respect and good government in 
the Jesuit Colleges, would have helped to make a collegian who 
was in search for higher religious ideals, turn away disappointed 
from the Jesuits. 

On the other hand, if the young men at St. Alban’s did 
begin to look abroad for their ideals of higher spirituality, what 
could be more natural than that their hearts should go out to 
“the old ancient” and “most holy rcligion of St. Bennet,” to 
quote the words of endearment, which Father Persons wrote, 
presumably under the shadow of the great Benedictine abbey 
at Valladolid. San Benito had ever been a generous benefactor 
to the little English colony of St. Alban’s. Its Abbot, Don 
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Alfonso de Mendoza, was the first to whom Father Persons had 
turned for aid when he came from Rome, and when he returned, 
the Abbot wrote warmly in his praise to the Cardinal Secretary 
of State.! 

The monastery, moreover, was as celebrated for its interior 
spirit and fervour as for its beneficence in exterior works of 
charity. No words could prove this better than those of the 
Nuntio, Mgr. Ginnasio, which, though previously alluded to, 
may be quoted again here. “I can only say ... that this 
house and monastery of San Benito of this town [Valladolid], 
is the most exemplary that there is amongst the Rcligious 
Orders in Spain.”* Mgr. Ginnasio, be it observed, was a 
vigorous advocate of the reform of Religious Orders, and his 
letters contain many pointed references to the relaxations of 
discipline frequent at that time, and proposals for their practical 
redress. This gives his words of praise on this occasion no 
little weight. 

Taken together with what Dom Bede Camm has already told 
us® about San Benito, the fragmentary and disconnected notices 
given above may suffice to indicate how the affections of the 
students of St. Alban’s may have passed in easy and orderly 
sequence from their own College to the cloisters of the neigh- 
bouring Abbey. And beyond such an indication as this our 
inquiry can hardly proceed. In the concrete each vocation had 
its own particular history, about which no certainty can be 
procured, unless we have under our cyes the statements of the 
individual concerned. But, so far as we know, none of the 
students did put any such statements on record, and, so far 
as we are concerned, nothing more remains to be said about 
them. We may, therefore, address ourselves to our final task of 
sceing how the troubles came to a happy conclusion, 


1 Blackfan, dunales, fol. 5; Bellesheim, Wilhelm Cardinal Alien, p. 289; Arch, 
Vat. Nunz. di Spa. 41. Mere is part of the Abbot’s eulogium of Persons’ work : ‘* As 
for the Seminary here, the care of which the King has entrusted to me as Bishop of 
this town, I assure you that both Persons and the young men have shown themselves 
so full of religious piety, so assiduous in the observance of holy discipline, that they 
have excited the warmest admiration in myseif and in all the townspeople.” After 
expatiating on the martyrdom of Father Henry Walpole and the good done in 
England, ‘‘the credit for all which may justly be referred back to Persons,” he con- 
cludes thus: ‘In virtue of my office I have been present at, nay, presided over the 
whole of the good yet done, and so am desirous of informing your Holiness about it, 
as I do in these present letters,” &c. (Valladolid, September zo, 1596.) 

? Arch. Vat. Nuns. di Spagna, v. 58, fol. 357. Dec. 29, 1603. 

3 A Benedictine Martyr, Dom John Roberts, 1897, pp. 82—85. 
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Cardinal Allen wrote of the Jesuits of his day: “We may 
be bold to say, they be in all kind the most choice and cunning 
men in Christendom for virtue, learning, government, and all 
education of youth.”!| The documents which follow will tend 
to show that the last part of this praise was not undeserved. It 
will be found that Father Persons’ premum et maximum 
mandatum for restoring peace and confidence within College 
walls, may be thus formulated: ‘Trust and you will be trusted.’ 
His secundum simile fhuic, ‘Cease not taking reasonable 
measures to promote mutual good understanding.’ Far from 
being disturbed by the abnormal cxodus from the Seminaries 
to the Benedictines, he never regards the movement in a less 
favourable light than that of a “humour to be moderated,” and 
this moderation too is to be effected by the application of his 
principles on being trustful, and promoting mutual under- 
standing ; in this case by providing the best of confessors that 
can be procured. “Some entertain about us this bad opinion,” 
wrote Persons to Bellarmine, “that we [English Jesuits] will not 
have companions in anything. God knows how far this thought 
is from us, and your Eminence and His Holiness [Pope Paul V.] 
know it too,”? But let us see how Persons applied his principles 
to practice. Twelve years before the troubles of 1603, he had 
written as follows to Father Creswell, who was then in difficulties 
at Rome: 


oD) 


Valladolid, 27th July, 1591. 
I am sorry to see your troubles. there with those ungrateful youths.° 
I doubt whether division of chambers* brought in by this occasion will 
remedy the matter or no, for all signs of diffidence make Englishmen 
more distrusters and canvassers as you know... and therefore my 
opinion is that plain and confident dealing with them, and letting pass 
all things already done, is the best way of ending this matter, &c., .. . 


' Allen, Afologie of two English Colleges, p. 68. 

2 Persons to Bellarmine, Dec. 6, 1608. Stonyhurst, Anglia, vi. 317 (Italian), 

3 Though to Creswell, in his difficulties, Persons calls the scholars ‘‘ ungrateful 
youths,” to Father Martial, the confessor, he speaks of them playfully as ** your good 
chickens, you know whom I mean.” (Grene, Co//. P. fol. 479.) 

* Notice that Father Persons is sure of his principles, he only doubts” of 
Creswell’s reform in the concrete. It may however be remarked as a point to score 
for Creswell, that when Persons came back to Rome, seven years later, he recanted 
his doubts, and advised that this very reform should be extended to Spain. The 
idea of ‘* divisions” is now mzttatis mutand’s, widely accepted in Italy, under the 
name of ‘‘ camerate,” at Stonyhurst as ‘‘ lines,” &c. Creswell had adopted it from the 
Collegio Germanico. He stated that his reason was, that the scholars in Rome were 
liable to be upset by agitating rumours, but if such epidemics could be restricted to 
parts of the College, the mischief could never be serious. (Creswell, Opinio de 
Colles? Anelicant turbationibus, Vatican Library, 6,227 fol. 130 v.) 
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and assure yourself that many defects must be winked at, and nat 
pursued in a multitude, and for spyeries and sentinels , . . [that] is the 


waye to mar all.! 


It may safely be inferred that the man who penned those lines 
was a truce educator, one who saw what was praiseworthy in his 
charges, and strove to lead them to what was better by 
appealing to their tendencies to good. The next letter from 
his pen on educational subjects makes an equally favourable 
impression ; unfortunately it is far too long to quote. It is 
a paper of answers to questions sent him on the 22nd of 
November, 1599, by the Rector of Valladolid,? concerning dress, 
travelling expenses, alms, the supply and interchange of students, 
and the arrangements for the theological course. Last, not 
least, Father Persons gives various directions about the Cis- 
missal of those who throw away or lose their vocation to the 
priesthood. As such persons are extremely hard to deal with, 
his directions are especially interesting. 

He begins by insisting that the Father Minister, the Con- 
fessor, and the Rector, should talk to the lad, each in his own 
way, and try to awake him toa sense of the error and evil he 
is committing. If no one can do him any good, a change of 
College should be tried. When all mild measures fail, vigour 
must be used, the Rector himself must act, and assigning sharp 
penances, of which he specifies as the gravest, seclusion for five 
or six days from the rest. In the last resort, he who has lost 
his vocation, is carly in the morning to be sent out of the 
house in the clothes in which he came, with an alms, not large 
enough to put a premium on leaving by the back door, and 
care is to be taken that he is never permitted to speak to the 
other scholars again. The Kector will then consult the senior 
Fathers, whether it would not be better to tel] the rest of the 
students clearly the reasons for the measures he has taken. 
On the whole, Persons recommends this as the best way of 
preventing malevolent reports. 

Whatever criticisms one may feel incline to pass on this 
advice, which, it will be remembered, was intended for circum- 
stances very different from ours, one is immediately struck by 
the clear, forcible, intelligent way in which he treats the whole 


? Stonyhurst MSS. Grene, Co//. P. ful. 305. The marks of omission are Father 
Grene’s. 
* Stonyhurst MSS, Anglia, vi. 151: 15 Jan. 1600, Spanish, 5 pp. 
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question, from the mild first steps to the decisive and trenchant 
final measures by which the evil is to be summarily ended. 

Another point connected with this document deserves notice 
here. There is no mention of trouble over vocations to the 
Benedictines, and no reference to the use of the rod. Con- 
sidering the object and comprehensiveness of Father Persons’ 
paper, the conclusion seems justified that no such trouble and no 
such usage was then known at St. Alban’s, This may be a 
useful corrective to the vague language used by the party 
writers of the period, to whom references will be found in Dom 
Camm’s article.! 

On the disturbances of 1603 Father Persons’ correspondence 
throws no light. The following letter, however, written not very 
long after, shows us that in Persons’ mind the main difficulty is 
still that of the dual control. As for the Benedictine vocations, 
trustfulness and a good confessor are the sovereign remedies for 
making everything run smoothly. 


ersontus ad P. Creswellum, 12 Sept., 1604. 

“My good Father. Being going towards Tivoli for change of air, for 
so much as my ague still endureth, I was desirous to answer your sol¢ 
of the 20 of July with my own hand, but being not able to perform it, 
I took this way of Br. John Lilly’s hand . . . As touching Fr. Weston, 
it seemeth not good to F. General that for a year at least he should be 
removed from Valladolid, where he being Confessarius, it is hoped he 
will help much the peace of the scholars, and moderate their humour 
of being Benedictines, for that he is a very spiritual man, wise and 
well-learned.” 

[Omitto multa de varits patribus nostris Anglis in Hispania, and of 
Fabritio Como, whom f. Creswell misliked demanding Br. John Collins 
in his place, but f. Persons sayth he cannot spare him, as being needful 
here to himself. Scridit etiam Personius multa in oyphra que non 
intelligo, et multa de negotits. ‘Then he addeth in a postscript, which 
containeth half a sheet of paper as followeth. | 

“My good Father, this I have written by our brother’s hand, who 
knoweth little of what he writeth. I will add this of my own hande 
though I be weak of my ague. I see times are naught, and they grow 
every day worse. We have many adversaries, and must look well about 
us. His Holiness here is easy to hear complaints . . . In fine, father 
mine, you and I are most battered at for that we stand at the stern, 
and though by God’s grace, it diminish not my courage in God’s cause, 
yet maketh it me more circumspect.” 

[I am forced for want of time to omit much, in which f. Persons 
showeth great prudence, and admonisheth f. Creswell with paternal 


1 THE MonTH, October 1898, pp. 368, 369. 
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love of several things objected against him, especially of the faction 
against f. Peralta, and to be aware of breaking with our Spanish 
fathers, which would be our own ruin. Sostremum hee addit de alumnts 
Vallisoleti.) 

* And in one word that absolutely the best way to quiet and hold 
peaceable our youth, is to let them alone and to be sparing in dealing 
with them, for the more solicitous and watchful we will seem to be 
towards them, (which they call jealousy) the worse they are . . .” 

| Zutelligit Personius, nt fallor, quod nostri non debebant se contrarios 
ostendere alumnis Valesoletani Seminarit, qui Benedictinis favebant."| 


After this letter, and Creswell’s visit to Rome in 1605, there 
seems to have followed another period of peace, until the whole 
question was re-opened at the time of the quarrel between 
Fathers Creswell and Walpole. The final settlement was then 
happily brought about by the great ascetical writer, the Ven. 
Father De Ponte (De la Puente), in his visitation of 1608, and 
by the decrees of the Holy Office of the same year. That the 
decision given in Rome established a firm peace between the 
members of the two Orders, is already known, but attention does 
not yet seem to have been drawn to the fact that the foundation 
for this good understanding had been laid beforehand by 
friendly negotiation, and that almost all the difficulties, at least 
those regarding Spain, were settled, or were nearly settled, by 
mutual agreement before the voice of authority spoke. This 
appears from two letters of Father De Ponte preserved at 
Stonyhurst. 

The first of these letters is addressed to Father Creswell, 
and treats of difficulties between the students and Father 
Walpole. Father De Ponte takes sides with the scholars 
against Walpole, and declares that peace cannot be established 
until the Father Minister is removed; nay, that unless this 
removal takes place he will not continue the visitation. Father 
Creswell sends this Jetter on to Father Persons, annotated with 
characteristic comments. The trouble, Creswell stoutly main- 
tains, lies at the door of the Spanish Rector, and if the visitation 
is given up, it will not much matter.? 

1 Stonyhurst MSS. Grene, Co/. P. fol 458. These clauses here printed in square 
brackets are Fr. Grene’s summaries or comments. The hint about ‘‘times being 
naught,” and Pope Clement being ‘‘ easy to hear complaints,” is the only reflection 
I have found in Persons’ correspondence on the troubles consequent on Clement’s 
disfavour to the Society. 

2 De la Puente says: ‘* Yo reo que los alumnos tienen racon de quexar se de la 


condicion del Pe Ministro. . . . Yo estoy resuelto . . . o quitar derecho el officio a 
este Pe,. . . 0... per ningun caso prosequire con este cuyado. . . .” Creswell’s 
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There is a curious mixture of cleverness and perversity in 
these notes of Father Creswell. On the one hand, his perpetual 
harping on the faults of the Spaniards, is, to say the least of it, 
lamentably narrow-minded. On the other, he scores a victory 
over Father De Ponte when he refuses to follow him in laying 
the blame on Father Walpole. The event showed he was 
right, for the scholars, when properly approached, consented 
without such very great trouble to make up the quarrel, which 
the saintly Father Visitor had thought incurable. The credit 
for this happy consummation is duc to Father Persons. Distant 
as he was, his words had a strange power. He wrote to the 
scholars directly, and invited them to make peace, which, after a 
little parleying, they agreed to do loyally. In their final letter, 
which is still extant, they state that they think they have only 
exercised their just rights in making such resistance as they 
have hitherto done. 

3efore the difficulties of the situation could be considered 
as satisfactorily solved, it was necessary to arrive at a good 
understanding with the Benedictines, as well as to calm the 
troubles of the scholars. The other surviving letter of Father 
De Ponte throws valuable light on the progress of this second 
negotiation. A perfect understanding has not yct been arrived 
at, but very satisfactory progress is being made towards its 
attainment. 

Pax Christi. 1 have spoken to the Father General of the 
Benedictines, to satisfy him by word of mouth on the point about 
which your Reverence wrote to me. He told me that he has already 
appeased his monks in Flanders, and that by his orders they have gone 
to embrace! our fathers, and unite with them. On referring to the 
complaints which the monk Don Anselmo has recently mooted anew, 
as you tell me, he said that that monk was not a member of his 
congregation. 

And in so far as John Boton and others have been loud in their 
complaints to the Prior and other monks, alleging that they were 
dismissed solely because they aspired to be monks, I endeavoured to 
satisfy the General on that score, as I had already tried to satisfy the 


comment (D) is ‘‘Respondo a este punto lo que basta . . . (G) [El Pe Rector] me 
querria persuadir que todo era quieto, y que cran solas sospechas del ministro, y 
persuadio lo al P. Puente.” (May 30, 1603, 4g//a, iii. no. 82.) A letter of Father 
Persons to the scholars about Father Walpole, Sep. 18, 1607, is mentioned, 
Collectanea, DP. fol. 490, their letter (Aug. 30, 1608) accepting him is at Stonyhurst, 
Anglia, iii. no. 90. 

1 We should say ‘‘to shake hands,” The formality of those times required, a 
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Prior. I showed him the report of the consultation, which you sent 
me to publish, and, though I have many doubts about it, I was happy 
to do so, in order to treat plainly and openly with all, and especially 
with this prelate, who is very devoted to the Society. 

He noted especially that orders were given to send away, not only 
the unruly who disturbed others, but even those who talked in public 
about their vocations. He objected that it seemed a rigorous chastise- 
ment to dismiss a youth from College simply for talking to a friend 
about his vocation, a measure that would cause the scholars and the 
religious of other orders to complain of us, and to say that we dislike 
monks and friars. 

Although I strove to satisfy him, saying that the prohibition was 
due to the disturbances, which would follow from publishing vocations, 
yet he remained dissatisfied, and I confess I am so too, and for this 
reason I would never read the paper to the scholars. I now send it 
you back to be modified in this point. . . 

[After discussing some of the abstract principles—which might be 
applied in the proposed modification—the writer concludes by urging 
that more provision be made for teaching humanities. | 


Valladolid, 6 June, 1608. 
-+ Luys DE LA PUENTE! 


It appears clearly enough from the tenor of this corres- 
pondence that real efforts were being made to bring matters to 
a satisfactory conclusion, and that as far as principles went, 
both sides were already at one. Father De Ponte’s contention 
scems to have been that, as vocations are good things in 
themselves, so there can never be any harm even in the freest 
discussion of them in clerical Seminaries. This, however, is 
just the sort of point about which we should be prepared to 
find a difference of opinion between those who were responsible 
for the College discipline and those who were not. The question 
was perhaps never settled authoritatively, for when, in the 
following December, the debate was finally set at rest by the 
decision of Rome, the principle laid down was a very general 
one—that vocations should not be interfered with by either side. 

This decree, as the result showed, was excellently adapted 
to the requirements of the day for which it was made, but it 
was found to need considerable modification ere many years 
had passed. The order that no vocations were to be interfered 
with, came to be interpreted as meaning that young men might 
stay on at the Seminaries even after a vocation to a Religious 


1 Grene, Collectenea TP. fol. 178 [Spanish], copied ex azlographo then in the English 
College at Kome. 
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Order had declared itself, and so the Colleges got more and 
more occupied with students who ought to have been passed on 
to the Novitiates, or houses of study of the Religious Orders. 
Of course the Popes were quite free to permit this state of 
things in their Seminaries if they so wished, and there was 
something to be said in favour of doing so at a time when the 
English Religious Orders had not a single house of study 
among them. But by the ycar 1624, almost all the Orders 
possessed such houses, and the time had come for a new 
departure in legislation. In this year the “oath of the missions,” 
as it is called, was first exacted, and the students of the English 
College, Rome, were the first who were called upon to take it. 
By this oath the students of the Pontifical Seminaries declare 
that they have no vocation to any Religious Order, and the 
result of its exaction is to make those scholars who have 
religious vocations decide about them betimes, and offer them- 
selves at once to the Order to which they believe they are called. 
This legislation has now been extended to all clerical Colleges 
of the same class, and to it is due in great measure the modern 
stability in vocations, by which we more or less insured against 
the recurrence of those troubles which agitated the Seminary at 
Valladolid so seriously and so long. 

To return to the fortunes of that much tried College. Before 
the decisive settlement of December, 1608, came from Rome, 
another messenger of peace had passed through the house. This 
was none other than the dread-angel of death, who, during the 
plague of 1607, 1608, had carried off a large number of victims, 
while sickness almost put an end for a time to the life of the 
College. Father Blackfan, who it seems was the Father sent 
with a new supply of students to revivify the house,' found it, 
as he says, “as ruinous as if a hostile army had occupied it.” 
A fresh start, however, was made, and at Icast one of the great 
troubles of previous years, the misunderstanding with the 
Benedictines, had passed away and was not to return again. 

In a previous article in this magazine,’ attention has been 
drawn to the testimony of Dom Clement Reyner as to the 
complete cessation of opposition to the Benedictine mission after 
the voice of authority had spoken. The following words of Father 

1 Blackfan did not remain in England from 1604 to 1612, as Brother Foley says, 


but was certainly in Rome in 1606. (Stonyhurst, Agia, iii. 69.) Thus there is no 
difficulty in the supposition mentioned in the text. I desire this to be understood as 


a correction of p. 9 of my Introduction to Blackfan’s Annals, 
* THe Montu, December, 1897. 
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Owen, S.J., in a memorial addressed by him, when Prefect of 
the English Mission, to the Holy See, alludes to the matter, in 
words which give an equally emphatic testimony from the 
Jesuit side. “From that time peace, the firmest that could be 
desired, has reigned between the two Orders.”! 

Beyond a doubt there is much truth in the old saying, 
“happy is the nation that has no history.” The materials for 
history consist very largely of the records of quarrels and of 
party papers, preserved in the first instance for the purpose of 
self-justification. Hence first impressions derived from them 
are often sombre and forbidding. But those who, in spite 
of such dismal prospects, persevere in searching out the truth, 
will very frequently find that their esteem for a fine character 
will rise on closer acquaintance, even where the first steps of 
investigation seemed likely to lead to a very opposite result. 

Such is the application to history, and especially I trust to 
this episode of our history, of the old proverb, Amantium tre, 
amoris redintegratio est. 

J. H. POLLEN, 


! After alluding to the decrees ‘‘quibus et salutaria omnia precipiuntur et pro« 


hibentur noxia,” he goes on to say that the result was, ‘‘ut ex eo tempore optatissima 
pax inter ipsos. . . sit consecuta.” (Arch. S.J. Aug?. Hist. vol. ii.) Dom Reyner’s 


words are: ‘*Omnino cessavit ista controversia.” (.1Aostolatus Benedictinorum, 


i. 242.) 











Poetry for Children. 


a 


Nor many weeks ago the present writer came across, in a weekly 
paper, a review of a book of poetry for children, which was not 
merely thoughtful and interesting, but well worth the study 
of any one who has much to do with the very young. 

The reviewer, whilst praising the book on the whole, criticized 
it as expressing the fashion in which a grown-up person looks 
at the ways and doings of children, rather than the point of 
view taken by the children themselves. This was the more 
serious a blemish, as most of the poems were put into the mouth 
of a child, and in many cases not only were the sentiments 
expressed far beyond its comprchension, but the language was 
quite unlike that which it uses. 

For example, in the charming little poem beginning, “ Angela 
came to us out of the flowers,” occurs the following couplet : 

Cherry-pie, pansy, forget-me-not, musk, 
Wake in her dawning, and sleep in her dusk. 

What, it may be asked, would a child make of that? Again, 
there are some lines describing the delight of a little girl setting 
off on a journey to the sea-side. Pointing out to her brother 
all the things that catch her eye as the train flies along, she says : 
“Oh! Noel! see the piggies and the coffee-coloured gee!” 

That word strikes a false note; it is essentially a “grown- 
up” adjective, and one which no nursery child would. ever use. 

Miss Christina Rossetti seems to be even less at home among 
little folk, judging by a small volume, entitled Szng-Song, 
where, amidst quite babyish songs and rimes, we come upon such 
things as the following : 


Good-bye, good-bye, in grief and sorrow 
Good-bye, in fear and pain, 

Never to meet again, my love, 
Never to part again. 

Good-bye to-day, good-bye to-morrow, 
Good-bye till earth sha'l wane. 
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Some people will very likely object to writing dows to the 
level of the young, and will assert that it is better for them to learn 
what is slightly above their comprehension than what is wholly 
within it. This is undoubtedly true when they are of an age to 
appreciate, however imperfectly, vea/ poetry, but scarcely applies 
to the little ones of whom we are at present speaking. 

Nevertheless all verse for children should be good of its kind, 
and not mere doggercl. It may be that in this respect we were 
better off when books were fewer, and our nurseries not inun- 
dated with a flood of literature, in which rime and reason are 
alike conspicuous by their absence, and mawkish sentiment is 
all too common. 

A great poct has told us that all poetry should be “simple, 
sensuous, and impassioned ;” and it may safely be laid down as 
a rule, that verse for little children should possess at least 
the first two of these characteristics ; it should deal with facts 
rather than with abstractions, and especially with things which 
they see about them, and can observe for themselves. They 
almost always like poems about animals. Amongst the earliest 
recollections of the present writer is a delightful history of 
“a bear, who was shown at a fair all dressed in green and gold.” 
It was learnt from the lips of an old nurse, and has never been 
met with in print, but it remains firmly rooted in memory. To 
the same date belongs an old book handed down from a former 
gencration, containing many quaint and charming songs and 
verses, which seem to have quite passed away. Among them 
was a version of the “ Babes in the Wood,” far superior to any of 
its successors. It opened thus: 

My dears, you must know that a long time ago 

There were two little children whose names I don’t know; 
They were stolen away, on a fine summer’s day, 

And lost in the wood, as I’ve heard the folks say, 


Poor Babes in the Wood, poor Babes in the Wood, 
Don’t you remember the Babes in the Wood? 


The present generation might possibly find the verse of 
thirty years ago a trifle didactic, but would hardly condemn it on 
that account, for children seldom dislike a moral, provided that 
it grows simply and naturally out of the story. They all take 
kindly, for instance, to Jane Taylor’s “ Disobedient Chicken,” 
which in common with most of her verse, is distinctly a poem 
“with a purpose.” And this brings us to the mention of a small 
volume, bearing the somewhat unpromising title of J/oral 
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Songs, which seems to have fallen into undeserved oblivion, 
for it is perhaps the best book of verses for little children, with 
one exception, that has yet been written. The name of the 
author, Mrs. Alexander, makes it almost superfluous to say that 
the short and simple poems possess considerable merit, both as 
to matter and form. They contain charming bits of description, 
well calculated to captivate the fancy of a child, and to bring 
a picture before its mind. 
Take these lines from the “ Father’s Return.” 

Beasts have Jain down where the bright dew-drops glisten, 

Birds have gone home to their nests long ago ; 

Only the bat brushes by as I listen, 

Or the stag-beetle hums drowsy and slow. 

Or again these, put into the mouth of a little elder sister 
watching a sleeping baby : 

In the still room there’s no sound to disquiet, 
Only the clock ticking even and low, 

Only the bird in his cage hanging by it 
Chirping a note as he hops to and fro. 

Out in the sunlight the wood-bine is stirring, 
Filling the air with its fragrance so sweet, 

On the low window-seat pussy sits purring 
Washing her face with her little white feet. 

In the choice of her subjects the author shows a thorough 
understanding of child-nature, its joys and sorrows, fears and 
pleasures, whilst the moral she would point to her little readers 
is expressed in language which, though never unsuited to their 
age, is invariably pretty and graceful. The little girl in “ Afraid 
in the Dark” soothes her fears by thoughts of her Father in 
Heaven, and concludes: 

Yet I know while I am trying 
How my foolish face to hide, 

There is one of God’s good Angels 
Ever standing by my side. 

Then I'll turn and sleep more soundly, 
When one little prayer I’ve prayed, 

For there’s nothing in the darkness 
That should make a child afraid. 

The name of William Blake will not occur to many people 
as primarily a writer of verse for children, his contributions 
to this kind of literature being, relatively speaking, small. 
Yet some of his “Songs of Innocence” are amongst the most 
perfect things of their class. Every child can appreciate the 
“Lamb,” and can enter into the lesson conveyed in it. 
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fle is called by thy name 
For He calls Himself a lamb. 
He is meek and He is mild, 
He became a little child. 

I a child, and thou a lamb, 
We are calléd by His Name. 


The “Chimney-Sweeper” too, with its story of the angel who 





told Tom, if he’d be a good boy 
He’d have God for his father and never want joy, 


and as a consequence, 


Though the morning was cold, Tom was happy and warm, 

So if all do their duty they need not fear harm, 
and the “ Little Black Boy,’ who looked forward to the time 
when he and the white boy, “round the tent of God like lambs 
shall joy,” go straight to the heart of a child. 

The late Miss Jean Ingelow in her “ Songs of Seven,” has an 
exquisite child-poem, the only one, with the exception of some 
songs in “ Mopsa the Fairy,” to be found in her works. It is 
well named “Exultation,’ and expresses with extraordinary 
felicity that “clear keen joyance” of a child, with which “languor 
cannot be,” and which alas! lasts so short a time.. Take the 
opening stanza: 

There’s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left in Heaven, 


I’ve said my seven times over and over 
Seven times one are seven. 


The same note of gladness sounds to the end. 


Oh ! velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow, 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold. 

Oh! brave marsh mary-buds bright and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold ! 


Oh! columbine open your folded wrapper, 
Where two twin-turtle-doves dwell, 

Oh! cuckoo-pint, toll me the purple clapper, 
That hangs in your clear green bell ! 

And show me the nest with the young ones in it 
I will not steal them away, 

I am old; you may trust me, linnet, linnet, 
I am seven times one to-day. 

Space forbids more than a cursory mention of Mr. Canton, 
who has drawn for us a charming picture of his little girl in 
verse which is worthy of her. Those to whom she is unknown 
cannot do better than make acquaintance with the small maiden 
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running round the garden to see what has happened since the 
evening before, and calling joyously to her father : 


Oh! look Father, sweet Mrs. Pea 
Has two little babies in bud, 


or sitting with her father blowing bubbles on the grass-plot, 
whence “ palings high shut out all care and troubles.” But there 
is one writer of poetry for children who stands pre-eminent 
among his fellows, and who cannot be dismissed with a word or 
two, and that one, it is needless to say, is Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Happy children of the present day, for whom the Garden of 
Verses was written, we are not ashamed to own that we envy 
you! It is difficult to say whether this tiny volume is more 
fascinating to the children themselves, or to those who love 
them, and who remember vividly their own childhood in the 
“bright, fireside nursery clime.’ Every rightly constituted 
child will feel sympathy with the solitary little lad who “ played 
at books that he had read till it was time to go to bed,” who 
made a hunter’s camp behind the sofa-back, and 





a river by whose brink 
The roaring lions come to drink. 


And what a delightful touch of the half-wonder, half-pity, with 
which a child regards the “ways” of his elders, is given in the 


lines : 
They sit at home, and talk and sing, 


And do not play at anything. 


Surely, no one but he, in whom the child survived to the last, 
could have entered so marvellously into the “making-believe,” 
which, as he truly says elsewhere, is the “gist of child-life.” 
How many years back does not the little poem “My Kingdom” 


carry us! 
I called the little pool a sea, 
The little hills were big to me, 
For I am very small. 


I made a boat, I made a town, 
I searched the caverns up and down, 
And named them one and all. 


He is at his best in describing the fancies and “ pretending” of 
a lonely child, though he caz enter thoroughly into the frolic 
and play of children together. 

The element of romance, so often to be found underlying 
the reserved Scottish character, was a conspicuous feature in 
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Stevenson, and it occasionally led him into paths untrodden by 
average children. Every little boy and girl will delight in “The 
Lamplighter,” for the attraction which he possesses is almost 
universal, but “ Escape at Bed-time,” to the grown-up mind one 
of the most attractive pieces in the whole book, will scarcely 
take hold of any child except one, who, like the author, is 
penetrated with “the wonder of the world.” It is so short, that 
no apology is needed for quoting it 2” erfenso. 


The lights from the kitchen and parlour shone out, 
Through the blinds and the windows and bars ; 

And high overhead, and all moving about 
There were thousands of millions of stars. 

There ne’er were such thousands of leaves on a tree, 
Nor of people in church or the Park, 

As the crowds of the stars that looked down upon me, 
And that glittered and winked in the dark. 


The Dog, and the Plough and the Hunter and all, 
And the star of the sailor and Mars, 

These shone in the sky, and the pail by the wall 
Would be half-full of water and stars. 

They saw me at last, and they chased me with cries, 
And they soon had me packed into bed, 

But the glory kept shining and bright in my eyes, 
And the stars going round in my head. 


When, leaving the little ones, we turn to older children, for 
whose use and pleasure collections of verse without end have 
been made, the fact must be recognized, that among them are 
to be found, no less than among their fathers and mothers, 
unromantic and unimaginative people, to whom poetry does not 
appeal in the least. Perhaps, now-a-days, the fault lies in great 
measure with their parents, who are so anxious that they should 
learn what is “useful” and of “practical value,” that time spent 
in making acquaintance with the masters of song would be 
regarded as wasted. 

With devout thankfulness the present writer remembers 
that such was not her case in childhood, when she was fed on 
an inexhaustible store of ballads, in the long, winter evenings. 
Some of the “ Percy Reliques” were an especial delight, in spite 
of, or perhaps by reason of, their antiquated language. 

“King John and the Abbot of Canterbury” was a great 
favourite, as was also “ Mary Ambree,’ though her slashing her 
foeman in three “with ove d/ow of her broadsword” was always 
a puzzle. Then came the never-to-be-forgotten day when one 
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began to read “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ and, in the 
words of Mr. Andrew Lang, from Scott, “as I followed the deer 
with King James, or rode with William of Deloraine on his 
midnight errand, did I learn what poctry means, and all the 
happiness that is in the gift of song.” As time went on, 
“ Aytoun’s Lays,” “Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads,” and “Macaulay’s 
Lays and Ballads,” became dear and familiar friends. That 
delightful essayist, Agnes Repplier, does not seem to have taken 
to Macaulay, but as a rule his fire and spirit appeal to the 
young, and his brilliant colour attracts them more perhaps than 
they themselves are aware. What exquisite pictures, painted 
in the glowing tints of Italy, pass before us in the description of 
the gathering of Porsena’s forces in “ Horatius.” Many of us 
doubtless learnt, in the ancicnt geography of our youth, that 
certain mineral springs gave a peculiar colour to the waters of 
the river Nar, but would assuredly have forgotten the fact but 


for the words : 
The fortress of Nequinum lowers 
O’er the Zale waves of Nar. 


Memory recalls a child who used to repeat to herself with 
never-failing delight the line in the “ Armada :” 


Night sank upon the dusky beach and on the Jurfile sea, 


and whose blood was stirred to such a pitch by the whole of 
that ballad that she could not read it sitting down, but was fain 
to walk about the room. 

That is the £zvd of verse on which to rear the young, girls 
particularly, lays and ballads, with plenty of swing and “go” 
in them, full of valiant and noble deeds, of brave knights and 
fair ladies. “Girls particularly,” I say it advisedly, because 
experience goes to prove that boys take naturally to battles and 
fighting in any shape, and that the old clergyman who bade 
the girls strive to be brave and the boys pure, showed knowledge 
of human nature. 

Poems about children arc usually little appreciated by 
children themselves ; for instance, the “ Children’s Hour,” which, 
to quote Mr. Palgrave, is “a picture of child-life as seen by 
middle-age,” probably strikes them as rather foolish, Neither 
do they cate about long pieces of mere description ; no child 
could take much pleasure in “Thyrsis” or in the Laureate’s 
“Primroses.” But, when the description is used as a setting to 
a story which captivates children, matters are very different. 
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Their vivid imagination enables them to realize with intense 
keenness all the scenery ameng which their heroes and heroines 
move, and it becomes an inseparable part of the action. They 
behold the “Lady of Shalott” weaving her magic web, and 
watching in the mirror the people passing, till, “in the blue, 
unclouded weather,’ Lancclot flashes upon her sight, and after 
the doom has fallen they shiver in the stormy, east wind that 
blow the leaves upon her in her silent journey. The “ruined 
chancel with the broken cross” on the “strait of barren land” 
between the sea and the “great water,” lit by the full moon, is 
for ever bound up in their minds with the passing of the 
“blameless king.” They draw a breath of relicf when the 
“ancient mariner” has left that silent sea where the death-fires 
gleam, and comes near to the lighthouse, and the kirk and all 
the familiar every-day sights of his native place. 

Ah! those days that are no more! the golden days of 
childhood, when, as Miss Repplicr says, “for us the stars sing 
in their spheres, and fairies dance in the moonlight, and the 
hoarse clashing of arms rings bravely from hard-won fields, and 
lovers fly together under the stormy skies.” We learn many 
things with advancing years, and it is to be hoped that we grow 
a little wiser, but do what we will, we never “can recapture that 
first, fine, careless rapture” of our youth. 

And so let us be patient with the children, and bearing in 
mind the long highway of life that lies before them, let us not be 
over-anxious to bring back their little fect from the pleasant 
lands wherein they love to stray, even though we can no longer 
follow them thither ourselves. 


M. PARTRIDGE, 
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THE question of the treatment of the poor is at the present 
time occupying much attention. The lamentable state of things 
produced by the indiscriminate giving of out-relief prior to 1834 
is a matter of common knowledge. One person in every twelve 
was a pauper in receipt of relief, the wages of the independent 
labourer were lowered by reason of the competition of persons 
whose parish pay enabled them to accept wages far below the 
normal standard, thrift was at its lowest ebb, and the poor- 
rate something like 20s. in the 4. 

From this state of affairs the “New Poor Law” of 
William IV. delivered us. Wages at the present time are 
higher than they ever were before, while the necessaries of life, 
if we except rent, are cheaper. Thrift in one form or another, 
¢.g., by insuring in Friendly Societies, investing in the Savings’ 
Banks, or in the purchase of cottages, has enormously increased 
and pauperism has correspondingly decreased. These satis- 
factory results have been attained to the fullest extent in those 
Unions where the Poor Law has been most strictly carried out. 
Side by side with this marvellous resurrection of the labouring 
classes, has arisen a desire to supply them in one form or 
another with unearned pensions in their old age, as it is thought 
that this would further ameliorate the position of the poor 
generally and especially of those who are engaged on uncertain 
work in large towns and who suffer from periods of enforced 
idleness. But those in favour of these pensions must not 
ignore the danger to the country of pauperising people in a 
new form ; of destroying thrift, providence, and self-reliance ; of 
dispensing children from the obligation of supporting their aged 
parents ; and, in a word, bringing back all the horrors of the 
old system. 

Up to the present year, however, the schemes proposed have 
failed to stand the investigation of those most competent to 
deal with the subject, and have fallen to the ground. One plan, 
nevertheless, has recently been proposed to which reference 
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will be made later, and it is only fair to say that its framers 
have striven hard to avoid the rocks upon which their pre- 
decessors have suffered shipwreck. 

Before, however, going into the subject, it will be well to 
investigate the present position of the poor with respect to 
which a good deal of misapprehension exists. And finally, we 
must consider whether a better and more sympathetic admini- 
stration of the Poor Law would not meet all requirements and 
be the wiser and safer course to adopt. 

At the present time the labouring classes are dependent for 
support in old age upon two agencies; (1) their own providence, 
and (2) the Poor Law. 

1. With regard to the first, it has been conclusively proved 
that members of Friendly Societies seldom have to apply to the 
Relieving Officer in their declining years. Not because Friendly 
Societies have as a rule provided for their members in old age, 
but because, as Mr. Brabrook, Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, said in his evidence before the Royal Commissioners 
on the Aged Poor, “the man who practises providence in one 
direction and becomes a member of a Friendly Society is not 
an improvident man in any other sense of the word, and looks 
forward to old age as well as to sickness, and endeavours to 
provide against it by opportunities independently of his member- 
ship of the Friendly Socicty.” I am informed, however, that the 
Hampshire Friendly Society has granted old age pensions for the 
past sixty years ; and now there is a strong movement amongst 
the best societies in favour of this form of saving. 

In the summary of the Report of the majority of the Royal 
Commissioners we find the following pregnant remarks : 

In conclusion, we again point out that the number of the aged 
poor who seek relief, while still very large, has much lessened in 
proportion in the last thirty years, although the rate of decrease has 
greatly diminished in the last decade. We are encouraged in our 
hope for the future by the remarkable growth of thrift, as shown by the 
Savings’ Banks and insurances in Friendly Societies, which are largely 
increasing in popularity and importance. The self-reliance and strength 
of character of the working-classes thus evinced, will greatly aid in the 
solution of the problems of old age poverty as well as of general 
pauperism. 

(Signed) Lingen, Brassey, Playfair, J. J. Henley, Albert Pell, 
A. C. Humphreys Owen, Charles S. Roundell, C. S. Loch, Joseph 
Arch, J. J. Stockall. 


1 This is doubtless attributable to the more lax administration of out-relief, 
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Again, the Report of the Old Age Pensions Committee, 
issued in 1898, thus concludes : 


Before closing our report, we desire to refer to one consideration 
which the course of our inquiry has strongly impressed upon us. It is 
that a large and constantly increasing number of the industrial popu- 
lation of this country do already by prudence, self-reliance, and self- 
denial make their old age independent and respected. We entertain 
a strong hope that the improvement which is constantly taking place in 
the financial and moral conditions of labour will do much to deprive 
the problem we have to consider of the importance now attaching to it. 

(Signed) Rothschild, Francis Mowatt, Courtenay Boyle, S. Walpole, 
Alex. J. Finlaison, E. W. Brabrook, George King, W. Watson, 
A, Chapman. 


Mr. Stead, the Secretary of the Ancient Order of Foresters, 
told the Royal Commissioners that no class was too ill-paid to 
subscribe both for sickness and old age. “Some of our best 
courts,” he said, “are in agricultural districts where wages are 
lowest,” and he instanced Suffolk, Dorset, and Hants. 

Mr. Hardy, the Actuary of the Hearts of Oak Benefit 
Society, on the other hand, was of opinion that nothing that 
Friendly Societies could do would touch more than one-third or 
one-fourth of the workers. Mr. Manley also, a member of the 
Foresters, thought that many in London could not spare 1d. a 
week from their uncertain carnings. 

But the majority of the Commissioners were of opinion that 
the balance of evidence was strongly in favour of the view that 
workmen in any regular employment could and did make 
provision in Friendly Societies, and were doing so in increasing 
numbers; but that the migratory population in large towns 
was difficult to reach. Morcover, there is no doubt that those 
who are already old are at a disadvantage, being unable to adapt 
themselves to new methods, and not having had the same 
opportunities of saving in their youth as are now offered to the 
working classes. The Commissioners indicated the methods 
of Poor Law relief by which these latter could be provided for. 

2. Of course the function of the Poor Law is not to provide 
a very comfortable old age, but to relieve destitution. Wherever 
destitution exists it is the absolute duty of the Guardians to 
relieve it, and to relieve it adequately. The mode of relief, 
whether it be in or out of the workhouse, is, with very few 
exceptions, left to the discretion of the Guardians, subject to 
the provisions of the Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order and 
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the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order, and with the exercise 
of this discretion the Local Government Board will not interfere 
in any particular case. 

The Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order limits the giving of 
out-relief to certain clearly defined cases, such as those of 
sickness or sudden or urgent necessity, and it has been proved 
over and over again that the true remedy for pauperism is a 
strict administration of the law. A lax administration, while 
increasing pauperism by giving assistance to persons who 
could get on without it, does not allow sufficient relief to those 
who are really in need. The Royal Commissioners called 
attention to the unsatisfactory manner in which outdoor relief 
was administered in many Unions, and strongly recommended 
an increased staff of Relieving Officers and a much more 
thorough investigation and consideration of each case. They 
thought that many relieving officers had far more cascs on their 
books than they could possibly attend to satisfactorily, and 
that many Guardians were far too perfunctory in the per- 
formance of their duty of considering all the circumstances of 
each case reported to them; and they pointed out that 
inadequate relief must inevitably lead either to the injury of 
the independent labourer through a fall in wages, or to suffering 
on the part of the pauper. Inadequate out-relicf has, as we 
shall see, been condemned also by the Select Committee on 
the Cottage Homes Bill. 

The difficulty which Guardians feel in allowing adequate out- 
relief is, I think, to be attributed to two misconceptions. The 
first arises from too strict a reading of that part of the Report 
of the Commissioners in 1834, which lays down as the funda- 
mental principle for the guidance of Guardians in the relief of 
the poor, “that the condition of the pauper ought to be on the 
whole less eligible than that of the independent labourer, lest 
the motives for good behaviour and thrift should be destroyed, 
and idleness and imposture encouraged, and that the pauper 
has no just cause for complaint if, at the same time that his 
physical wants are amply provided for, his condition shall be 
less eligible than that of the poorest class of those who contribute 
to his support.” 

This of course is very sound advice, but it is not intended 
to exclude adequate relief, and certainly can hardly be said to 
apply in its full force to the case of the aged who are poor 
solely through misfortune, 
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The second, and much more harmful misconception is the 
idea so common amongst Guardians that the pauper is sure to 
receive help from other sources, or to get odd jobs of work. 
Now this shows an crroneous view of the discretion vested in 
Guardians as to the mode in which relief is to be administered. 
That discretion is given, not for reasons of economy, but to 
enable Guardians to do the best for the pauper under the circum- 
stances of the case, with due regard of course for the interest of 
the ratepayers. This interest, however, is not to be the first, but 
the second consideration. Guardians are guardians of the poor, 
not of the ratepayers, and if the case is a good one for out-relief, 
they have no right to give an inadequate amount, and to say 
“the applicant knew our scale of relicf, and if he could not make 
that do he should have asked for an order for the House.” The 
law knows‘no “scale of relief,” and Guardians have no power to 
invent one. Each case should be treated on its own merits, and 
relief adequate to meet all reasonable necessities should be 
ordered. This is strongly insisted upon by the Select Committee 
on the Cottage Homes Bill, who urge that “where out-relief is 
granted there should be no doubt of its adequacy to the support 
of life. If Guardians have reason to know that an applicant 
for relief can rely on obtaining a certain amount elsewhere 
insufficient by itself, they may be justified in merely supple- 
menting this amount; but they cannot be justified in granting 
inadequate relief in the expectation that it may be supplemented 
from other sources.” 

As before mentioned, the function of the Poor Law is to 
relieve destitution. Almost every one has shirked the task of 
defining destitution ; probably, in its strict sense, it may be taken 
to mean the absence of all or any of the things necessary to life 
and health. But the phrase was rather more liberally construed 
by the Royal Commissioners, and their construction may safely 
be adopted by Guardians. They said that destitution might 
“be taken in practice to mean a want of the reasonable 
necessaries of life, such as food, lcdging, warmth, clothing, and 
medical attendance, according to the normal standard of the 
times,” and they thought that so long as this remained the test 
of public aid, it would be possible with care to provide for cases 
that satisfy it without injury to the community. “Such a 
provision,” they continued, “is in accordance with the dictates 
of humanity, and in the case of the aged, may very properly, 
as is agreed on all hands, be from time to time improved, so as 
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to keep pace with the advance of the general standard of 
comfort.” 

With regard to the indoor poor, it will be remembered that 
in 1896 the Local Government Board issued a circular to 
Roards of Guardians recommending the further classification of 
inmates, with a view to the more satisfactory treatment of those 
who were in the workhouse through misfortune, and who 
naturally objected to the company of the worthless characters 
who found themselves there through drink and improvidence. 
And now the subject has been very fully considered by the 
Select Committee on the Cottage Homes Bill. That body, 
while acknowledging the great difficulty in arriving at an 
accurate judgment of the character of paupers, still thought 
that the time had come for all Boards of Guardians to undertake 
the separation from the other inmates of the workhouse of the 
aged poor who are known to be of good conduct and to have 
previously led moral and respectable lives. They further say : 


The evidence which your Committee have received, points to the 
fact that the number of aged inmates of any workhouse who can be 
described as deserving is not very large, and though their separation 
from the other inmates of the workhouse would necessarily involve some 
re-arrangement and possibly structural alteration of the workhouse, your 
Committee believe that in very many cases the necessary space could 
be found without additional building, if two reforms which seem to 
them desirable on other grounds were universally enforced. ‘These 
reforms consist in provision being made for children except infants 
outside the workhouse, and the removal of all imbeciles and epileptics 
to institutions other than the workhouse. 


The Committee then dealt with the disposal of children, 
imbeciles, and epileptics, and with respect to the treatment of 
the aged and deserving inmates, adopted the recommendations 
of Mr. Knollys, the Assistant Secretary of the Local Government 
Board, of which the most important are: 


That special and comfortable day-rooms be provided for the aged 
and deserving poor, in which they can sit and have their meals. 

That special sleeping wards with cubicles be provided for them. 

That greater liberty be given to them to go out and to receive their 
friends. 

That they should rise at a later hour than the other inmates. 

That they should be provided with tobacco, snuff, tea and sugar. 

That as an alternative to comfortable provision in the house, rows 
of single-room cottages be built for their reception. 
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The Committee considered the essential point to be that 
such arrangements should be made that an aged and deserving 
person should not be obliged to associate in any way with 
inmates of the workhouse not belonging to the same class. 
They were impressed with the advantages of providing separate 
cottage homes for the deserving aged poor, as has already been 
done at Sheffield and elsewhere, especially as they afford ready 
means for the accommodation of married couples. They 
thought it very desirable that the necessary quarters should 
be obviously available, and should not merely take the form of 
a room, which might, if a married couple were importunate, be 
converted to the purpose of providing accommodation for them. 

It will be seen that the recommendations of the Committee 
could be carried out without any change being made in the law. 
And that the present powers of Guardians only require to be 
slightly strengthened by the Local Government Board, in order 
that the condition of the indoor poor may be all that can 
reasonably be desired. 


The modern history of the Old Age Pension movement is 
as follows: 

In 1891, a Committce was formed to formulate a scheme for 
assisting men to save by way of deferred annuities. But the 
chief objections to such a scheme were found to be (1) that the 
working classes would not practise this form of saving, being 
unwilling to part with the control of their capital ; and (2) that 
if the plan were immediately put into operation no one would 
get any benefit for forty years. 

In 1893, the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Lord Aberdare, and in 
February, 1895, the majority reported : 


We have carefully examined the various schemes for State assist- 
ance to the aged which have been submitted to us, and bearing in 
mind the great labour and thought expended upon them, and the high 
public spirit and deep sympathy with suffering which inspired their 
authors, we regret that in view of the financial and economical 
difficulties involved, we have been unable to recommend the adoption 
of any of the schemes as yet suggested, whether for endowment or for 
assisted insurance. 


In 1896, a Committee was appointed of which Lord 
Rothschild was Chairman, and, in 1898, they reported that they 
were unable either to approve of any scheme which had been 
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submitted to them, or after repeated attempts, to devise any 
proposal free from grave inherent disadvantages. They pointed 
out that pensions would discourage thrift, would affect wages, 
and in the end benefit the employer rather than the employed ; 
and that the assistance given by way of pension would not be 
free from the taint of pauperism. 

Several Bills attempting to deal with the subject were 
introduced, and on the 24th April last it was ordered that a 
Select Committee of seventeen members be appointed to “ con- 
sider and report upon the best means of improving the condition 
of the aged deserving poor and for providing for those of them 
who are helpless and infirm.” 

The Committee was under the chairmanship of Mr. Chaplin, 
and included the following: Mr. Anstruther, Mr. Cripps, Mr. 
Davitt, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Sir Fortescue Flannery, 
Sir Walter Foster, Mr. Hedderwick, Mr. Samuel Hoare, Mr. 
Lionel Holland, Mr. Lecky, Mr. Llewellyn, Mr. Lloyd-George, 
Mr. A. K. Lloyd, Sir James Rankin, Mr. William Redmond, and 
Mr. Woods. 

They state that it is apparent from the Report and evidence 
taken by Lord Aberdare’s Commission that the need for assist- 
ance is not limited to those who are actually paupers; that 
many aged people only accept relief under pressure of illness or 
severe distress, and often endure great suffering in order to 
avoid it; that others are only kept off the rates by the assist- 
ance of friends or of private charity, and that they form a class 
as deserving of consideration as those who are actually in 
receipt of poor relief. 

It would appear then that the classes to be considered are 
(1) Actual paupers ; (2) aged people who suffer in order to avoid 
applying for relief, and some of whom, through illness or severe 
distress, are obliged eventually to seek it; and (3) those who 
are kept off the rates by friends and private charity. 

With regard to the first, the evidence before the Cottage 
Homes Committee shows that no change in the Law is necessary, 
and that encouragement of Guardians by the Local Government 
Board to a rather higher standard, both as to indoor and outdoor 
relief, is what is most required in order to ensure the treatment 
of the deserving poor being brought up to the level of modern 
requirements. 

The two remaining classes then appear to be those for 
whose benefit the pensions are devised, viz., those who have 
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some slight means of their own, and those who are helped by 
charity, in either case the income being insufficient for their 
needs. 

In the course of their deliberations the Committee considered 
very fully two systems of pensions which are in actual operation, 


viz., that in force in Denmark, and that adopted by our own 
Charity Commissioners in administering the pensions which in 
various parts of the country have been raised by the conversion 
of Dole Charities. 

In Denmark a law of 1891 provides for old age relief to 
necessitous persons of good character. There are no direct 
contributions by the recipient, and the amount of the pension 
is not fixed by law; it must, however, be sufficient for the needs 
of the applicant and his family, and may be given as circum- 
stances require in money or in kind, or may consist in a free 
admission to a suitable institution, and it does not impose 
electoral disabilities. 

The application is made to the Communal authorities, who 
are also the Poor Law authoritics. The applicant must be over 
sixty, and unable to provide the necessaries of life or proper 
treatment in case of sickness for himself or his dependents. 
He must not have undergone sentence for any transaction 
generally accounted dishonourable, and in respect of which he 
has not received re-habilitation, nor for vagrancy or begging. His 
poverty must not be due to his own fault, and he must for ten 
years have had a fixed residénce without having received relief. 
Mr. Davy, one of the Local Government Board Inspectors, who 
had devoted much trouble to mastering the details of the 
scheme, was examined at length by the Committee, but the 
conclusion arrived at was that it was difficult to see what 
substantial difference there was between the Danish pensions 
and the outdoor relief given in this country to the deserving 
poor, except that the former can be claimed as a matter of 
right, and do not subject the recipient to civil disqualifications. 
It appeared that since these pensions were started there had 
been a remarkabie fall in ordinary poor relief expenditure, 
which fact Mr. Davy attributed partly to the inducement given 
to keep off the rates after the age of fifty, and partly to the 
inducement to the Communal authorities to place all the cases 
they can upon the pension list, to which the State contributes, 
rather than upon ordinary relief, the whole cost of which falls 
upon themselves, But he added, “the saving of the communes 
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in Poor Relief is more than counterbalanced by their share of 
the expenditure under the pension system.” To this of course 
must be added the State subsidy in considering the whole cost 
of the system, and the number of applicants seems to be steadily 
increasing year by year. 

The Commissioners then dealt with the evidence of Sir 
Henry Longley, the Chief Charity Commissioner, as to the 
pension schemes, about two hundred and fifty in number, which 
have been established in different parts of England in recent years. 

In the Introduction to their Report the Commissioners state 
that in dealing with the Pension question there were two points 
to be always borne in mind. 


One is the painful position and the hardship of the lot of many 
of the poor who are deserving, but who cannot help themselves, and 
are relegated in their closing years, either to inadequate outdoor relief, 
or the still more distasteful shelter of the workhouse. The other is the 
striking and marked development in the efforts of many of the poorer 
classes to make provision for themselves, and the problem to be solved 
is how to reconcile two different objects which may appear to be 
conflicting; in other words, how to devise the means of making kindlier 
and more humane provision for one class without doing anything to 
discourage or arrest the laudable efforts of the other. 

The Committee, influenced by these considerations, and by 
the good effects produced by the schemes of the Charity 
Commissioners, recommended that the general lines upon which 
a national scheme of Old Age Pensions might be framed should 
include the following : 


Any person who satisfies the pension authority that he— 

1) Is a British subject ; 

2) Is sixty-five years of age ; 

3) Has not within the last twenty years been convicted of aii 
offence and sentenced to penal servitude or imprisonment without the 
option of a fine ; 

(4) Has not received poor law relief unless under circumstances 
of a wholly exceptional character, during twenty years prior to the 
application for a pension ; 

(5) Is a resident within the district of the Pension authority ; 

(6) Has not an income from any source of more than tos: 
a week ; and 

(7) Has endeavoured to the best of his ability, by his industry 
or by the exercise of reasonable providence, to make provision for 
himself and those immediately dependent upon him ; 

shall receive a certificate to that effect and be entitled to a 
pension, 
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It appeared to the Committee to be essential that the 
authority which grants the pensions should also have to find 
the means. And influenced principally by the opinion of 
Mr. Knollys, they recommended : 


(1) That a Pension authority should be established in each 
Union of the country, to receive and to determine applications for 
pensions. 

(2) That the authority for this purpose should be a Committee 
of not less than six or more than twelve members appointed by the 
Guardians from their own number in the first instance. 

(3) That the Committee, when so appointed, should be inde- 
pendent of the Board of Guardians, and that other members should 
be added to it, subject to regulations to be made by the Local 
Government Board, and that it is desirable that other public bodies 
within the area should be represented on the Committee, and that 
a majority of the Committee shall be members of the Board of 
Guardians. 

(4) That the cost of the pensions should be borne by the 
Common Fund of the Union, and that a contribution from Imperial 
sources should be made to that fund in aid of the general cost of 
the Poor Law administration, such contribution to be allocated not 
in proportion to the amount distributed in each Union in respect of 
pensions, but on the basis of population, not to exceed one-half of 
the estimated cost of the pensions. 

(5) That the amount of the pensions in each district should be 
fixed at not less than 5s. or more than 7s. a week, at the discretion 
of the Committee, according to the cost of living in the locality, and 
that it should be paid through the medium of the Post Office. 

(6) That the pension should be awarded for a period of not 
less than three years, to be renewed at the end of that period, but 
subject.to withdrawal at any time by the Pension authority, if in 
their opinion the circumstances should demand it. 

And that in order to facilitate the inquiries of the Pension authority, 
and to prevent as far as possible attempts at fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion, we think that applications for a pension should be made on a 
prescribed form, and should be signed before a justice of the peace on 
oath, without fee. 


Such in short is the Report of the Select Committee on 
Aged and Deserving Poor, ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed 27th of July last. The Committee had all the 
advantages of the labours of those bodies of learned and 
experienced persons who had already devoted so much time 
and trouble to the thorough investigation of this most difficult 
subject; to this they added care and judgment in considering 
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the fresh evidence adduced before them. The result, though 
doubtless the best scheme hitherto proposed, can hardly be 
looked upon as satisfactory. Some of the most obvious 
objections may be noticed. 

1. The applicant has to satisfy the Pension authority of 
certain things. This will assuredly lead to different treatment 
in different districts. What is to be the evidence that a man 
has not more than 10s. a week? What that he has endeavoured 
to the best of his ability to provide for himself and his family ? 

2. Then the proposed prevention of misrepresentation, viz., 
the oath of the person most interested in misrepresenting, is 
most dangerous. If the Legislature should adopt any such 
suggestion, it would of course be in perfect harmony with recent 
Criminal Evidence Act, but not with primary principles of right 
and wrong. 

3. Then again, the maximum sum of 7s. a week (like any 
other fixed sum) might in many cases be quite insufficient for 
the needs of the applicant and his family, in which case some 
of them would have to receive relief from the rates with all 
its real or supposed degradation. 

4. But the great difficulty will always be how to find the 
ways and means, especially when we know that the number 
of pensioners will be constantly increasing. This point the 
Committee have not considered, and their excuse for this very 
serious omission is contained in the following paragraph. 


58. We have thought it to be our duty to report, if possible, upon 
the questions directly committed to us during the present Session, and 
it has therefore been impossible for us, within the means and the time 
at our disposal, to arrive at any estimate, which can in any way be 
relied on, either as to the number of applicants who would be eligible 
for Pensions or as to the cost that the Pensions would entail. It is to 
be observed, moreover, that the instruction to Lord Rothschild’s 
Committee to have “special regard to the cost and probable financial 
result to the Exchequer and the local rates of any scheme they might 
suggest” was not included in the reference to this Committee. We 
think, however, that this branch of the subject should be further 
investigated during the Recess by competent experts on the basis of 
the proposal that we recommend. 


It is to be hoped that these experts will not forget that any 
further expense incurred in making unearned payments will 
place an additional burden upon the whole of the poor and 
industrial classes in order to benefit only a portion of those 
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classes. This obiection scemed to the Committee to be met 
by the proposals they made for improved poor relief, “the 
advantages of which will,’ they say, “be open to any and all 
of the poorer classes who may be unable to comply with the 
conditions which are attached to the grant of a pension.” In 
other words, many are to be pauperised in order that a few 
may be pensioned. This hardly seems likely to prove satis- 
factory, at any rate to the new-made paupers. 

The success of the Charity Commission schemes and the 
Danish pensions seems to have influenced the Commissioners 
more than anything else—but the former are merely local and 
can afford no guarantce for the success of a national scheme. 
And as to the latter, as Mr. Lecky pointed out, Denmark being 
a small country with only one considerable town, and with a 
stationary population of prosperous peasant proprietors, differs 
so widely from England with its thickly populated towns and 
large manufacturing and seafaring communities, that it can 
furnish us with but little guidance in the matter. 

After all has been said and done, 7s. a week paid through 
the Post Office would be very much the same as 7s. paid by 
the Guardians. The great advantage claimed for the former is 
the avoidance of the taint of pauperism. Personally I have 
never been able quite to make out why money given through 
Guardians is considered to carry a taint from which assistance 
given through any other agency is free. I suppose it may be 
that the majority of persons receiving it are worthless characters, 
and respectable people naturally object to being classed with 
them. But, however this may be, I think that by raising out- 
door relief to what it ought to be, viz.,an adequate provision 
which is not a right, but a privilege for those who are of known 
good character, and by making some such provision as suggested 
by the Cottage Homes Committee for those of the deserving 
poor who through infirmity or loneliness are unfit to receive 
out-relief, we might get rid of the so-called taint; and having 
thus made the prospects of the British poor man as bright if 
not brighter than those of his Continental neighbours, we might 
bury Old Age Pensions once and for all. 

WILLIAM C. MAUDE, 


NOTE. 

Those who look with favour on the prospect of starting a new fund, 
which must be ever increasing in amount, for the purpose of supplying 
unearned pay, should read Mr. Lecky’s separate Report made in 
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opposition to the majority of the Committee on the Aged Deserving 
Poor. It is a masterly and exhaustive treatise on the grave and 
alarming dangers which must attend any such scheme. Space will not 
allow me to enter into it, but I cannot forbear to give two short 
quotations, which fully bear out the view expressed in the above paper. 

“The administration of the Board of Guardians of the West Derby 
Union, as described to us by Mr. Cleaver, seems to me to leave little 
or nothing to be desired. It is made to include the necessitous as 
well as the destitute; it is in all its parts most carefully and skilfully 
discriminated according to merit, and separate cottages have been 
erected for the benefit of deserving married couples,” This shows 
what can be done with the full sanction of the Local Government 
3oard under the Poor Law as it stands. 

And: “To open a new and ever-increasing fund amounting to 
many millions a year, derived from compulsory taxation and employed 
in directly subsidising the poor, would, in my opinion, be a most 
retrograde and dangerous step. It would reproduce in a slightly 
different form the evils of the old Poor Law as it existed before the 
reform of 1834. It would certainly arrest the steady decline of 
pauperism, which has been one of the happiest features of our time. 
It would check the growth or destroy the efficiency of voluntary 
organisations and arrangements which are of inestimable va'ue. It 
would scarcely fail to weaken the habits of prudence and thrift which 
have been rapidly growing among the poor and which are a vital 
element in national prosperity, and in many other ways which I have 
endeavoured to indicate, it would prove in a very high dezree detri- 
mental to the interests of the Empire.” 
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WuatT I have to say refers only to secondary schools. I wish 
to make no reference to primary education. Among matters 
of thankfulness in our new connection with the Universities 
this should not be omitted, that the Gospels have found their 
way into the schoolroom, and one or other of them has to be 
got up for examination at the Oxford and Cambridge Locals. 

Is there not a certain danger of irreverence here? May not 
the result be to extend to the records of our Lord’s life that 
dislike with which boys and girls usually view all books that 
get them into trouble, all that they are compelled to study and 
punished if they do not know? That depends on the teacher. 
The teaching of the prescribed gospel should be committed 
to not the least competent member of the teaching staff. An 
unsuccessful teacher always succecds in one thing: he succeeds 
in getting his matter disliked. Now it is not such a grievous 
harm to a boy that he should dislike Latin or French as that he 
should read the gospel with- disgust, or think and speak of it 
with irreverence. Besides, the educational value of the gospel 
as a subject of study is high, if it is well taught: not otherwise. 

Oxford and Cambridge examiners are not the men to burn 
their fingers with dogma. It is well understood that with such 
varicties of religious belief, and so many degrees and modes 
of unbelief, St. Luke and St. John can only be made matter 
of examination in English schools generally in the same way 
that Herodotus and Xenophon enter into examinations. That is 
to say, the grammatical structure of the sentences must be 
understood, and the meaning of individual words: historical 
allusions must be followed out, and the outlines of the narrative 
held in memory. The questions asked go to secure that the 
examinees have read the text carefully, and have an intelligent 


recollection of what they have read. Dogmatic issues are 
studiously avoided. For this reason the Synoptics are greater 
favourites in the examination room than St. John, as presenting 
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fewer dogmatic discourses and more narratives of events. The 
harmony of the gospels is not neglected: but the fact that 
only one gospel is given at a time facilitates the harmony ; 
the candidate is safe in giving that view of the facts which 
the words of one particular evangelist more obviously 
convey. 

Clearly the reading of the gospels under these conditions 
cannot take the place cither of moral and spiritual exhortation 
or of instruction in the mysteries of faith, That must all go 
on as before, just as though no Oxford Locals existed. But 
a better groundwork is provided for such exhortations to piety 
and such instructions in dogma. The accurate knowledge of 
the facts of our Lord's life, the ability to repeat His parables 
and declare at least their general import, some acquaintance 
even with the ground He trod and the customs to which He 
conformed, go a long way to help us in the appreciation of 
His lessons of humility and patience and hope of good beyond 
this world: they make the Incarnation and the Crucifixion 
living and lasting memories. Piety, when it is not in touch 
with the life of Christ on earth, is apt to be emotional and 
evanescent. A text of the gospel tells upon us with double 
force, when we know the circumstances under which it was 
spoken, the context, and the strict grammatical force of each 
word. Long and minute study of the mysteries of the life of 
Christ forms a large part of that scheme of spiritual formation 
which is known as the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 
And if boys and girls do not attain to a familiar knowledge of 
our Lord’s life, who can deny that something very material and 
precious is wanting to their spiritual equipment ? 

‘Biblical Criticism’ is a phrase which fills some good people 
with horror. The Scriptures, they say, are not given us to 
criticise, but to believe, reverence, and obey. And so they are. 
But to believe and obey them it is necessary that we should 
understand them. We can understand them sufficiently for 
purposes of salvation from the catechetical instruction and oral 
teaching of the Church, if we only go to listen to it, even though 
we never open a Bible. But the Church strongly recommends 
spiritual reading, and for spiritual reading there is no book 
equal to the Bible, if only “thou understandest what thou 
readest.”! When we come to read, we find that though the 
Church affords ample guidance as to what a text does not 
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mean, it leaves us usually to our own sagacity to discover 
what this or that text positively does mean. The catechism 
will not tell us that. The catechism is the book of dogmatic 
definitions: now of few Scripture texts has the meaning been 
dogmatically defined. We are left to our own sagacity, subject 
to this limitation, that we must not make out and embrace a 
meaning that shall be contradictory of any ruled point of 
Catholic faith. I read: “Who shall lay anything to the charge 
of the elect of God? God who justifieth.”! Certainly not a 
clear text. I know of no decree of Council or Pope explaining 
these precise words. I have to fall back upon my own sagacity, 
or the sagacity of commentators. I must not read Calvinism 
into the words. I must not conclude that it is impossible for 
one of the elect ever to sin. But I do not know the whole 
course of the meaning simply by having one rock in view 
that I must keep clear of. The words do not mean Calvinism, 
but something else. And what is that ‘something else’? Am 
I sure that the version is correct? Does it correspond to the 
Latin? does the Latin answer to the Greek? are there several 
Greek readings affecting the sense? Might it not be translated: 
“God is he that justifieth”? And what does ‘justifieth’ mean? 
I am at once floated out into a sea of Biblical Criticism ; and 
every commentator I have recourse to, who knows his business 
at all, is something of a Biblical critic. 

The effect of these University-set examinations for which 
we now prepare must be to convert our school-boys and school- 
girls into Biblical critics;—on a very small scale, to be sure: 
a recruit is a soldier, and his general is a soldier, but the recruit 
is not a general: he has arms in his hands, but he must submit 
to others’ direction in the use of them. Our young people 
cannot be competent critics for years: still the weapons and 
tools of Biblical criticism are put into their hands, so far as they 
are able to wield them. If they persevere in the exercise, they 
will be skilful in time. Neither need we dread that result for 
its bearing on their faith. The intelligent study of Holy 
Scripture is fer se an aid to faith, not a hindrance. God’s 
hand appears in Scripture as it appears in nature, properly 
studied. 

The dull and unenquiring children, when they leave school, 
will leave Scripture studies alone, and all other studies, except 
such as they find necessary for making a livelihood. The 
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enquiring spirits may very easily turn their attention to 
Scripture difficulties, which are made so much of in this age. 
Sprung upon them suddenly after they have left school, these 
difficulties may prove formidable. Is it not well that they 
should have been trained to this war from their youth? There 
is quite enough in St. Matthew’s gospel, minutely studied, to 
prepare the mind for anything that can be said about the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles, or Isaias, or Genesis. The 
learner soon learns that an event need not be posterior to 
another event, merely because Scripture mentions the other 
event first: that there is in Scripture much grouping of events 
together, which happened at considerable intervals apart, or of 
discourses, which were spoken on several occasions: that a 
Scripture quotation often makes no pretence to verbal accuracy: 
that Scripture narratives are popular, not couched in the precise 
language of legal phraseology or of a scientific report. Further 
he will learn that while Scripture doctrine is clear, thanks to 
the interpretation of the Church, Scripture history on the other 
hand, which the Church is not forward to explain, bristles with 
difficulties. Knowing this, if he has thrust upon him a shilling 
popular work, which professes to explain all the difficulties of 
a Scripture narrative, and to explain them to such effect as 
to rend away the veracity and the inspiration of the Sacred 
Text, his intellect will take the measure of that work, and treat 
it with the scant courtesy which the self-confidence of the 
author deserves, or his credulous adoption of some other man’s 
assertions, or his bigoted dislike of revealed truth. This is 
much to expect from a child: all I say is, that this case- 
hardened habit of mind may be acquired in time, commencing 
from Scripture studies taken up early in life. As we go on, 
the audacity of rationalist criticism, and its way of going off 
upon the slightest provocation merely to have a hit at 
orthodoxy, soon begin to be amusing. This is a wholesome 
amusement. Writers on the side of orthodoxy at times are 
rash also in the modes of defence which they adopt, bad 
arguments for a sound conclusion. On the whole, in our 
travels through Scripture, as in other intellectual pursuits, and 
in perplexities of practical life, a thinking and thoughtful man 
finds great need of the arm of God to lean upon. He steps 
cautiously, affirms modestly, believes strongly only a few things, 
over and above what is given him to believe on the word of 
God. 
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To return to the schoolroom and the four gospels. More 
than one series of Catholic Scripture Manuals in view of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations is now in course of 
publication. Some of these publications concern the present 
writer too nearly for him to pass judgment upon them. All I 
would say is that the utility of these Manuals is not confined 
to boys and girls preparing for ‘Locals, They offer sound 
spiritual reading to any Catholic: they may help to lead an 
enquirer to the Church: they may lie even on a priest’s table 
and serve as adminicula in the composition of a sermon. But 
more important than the book is the teacher. I can imagine 
the Principal of a school interrogating a new teacher: ‘Let me 
see what you know: no German, little French, small Latin, less 
Greek, science next to nothing: you had better have charge of 
the spelling class: also it will be your duty to get the boys 
up in St.Mark’s Gospel: there are the Manuals, you begin 
next Monday.’ Horribly inauspicious commencement! If the 
teacher's ear could catch the meaning, or if it would make any 
impression on the venerable Principal, I would hire a man to 
cry figs in the street, with the cry that served Pompey for 
an omen when he was embarking at Brundusium on his last 
campaign, Cauneas, Cauneas, which being interpreted means 
cave ne eas, ‘beware how you start.’ The ‘Locals’ themselves 
do not promise well with such a teacher, a fact which I have 
had some professional opportunity of observing: and all the 
visions of intellectual and spiritual gain, shown in this paper, 
will be frustrate. The ordinary attributes of a good teacher 
ought not to be wanting in the teacher commissioned to incul- 
cate the history of the life and words, miracles and death 
of our Lord. The subject will supply scope and employment 
for the whole of any teacher’s abilities. A quiet enthusiasm for 
the work, a picturesque power of narration, attention to plans 
and maps (it is not enough to hang the poor dumb things 
on the wall), some store of erudition to be increased by continual 
reading round the matter, these qualities we desire in the 
teacher of Matthew and Mark. Also for the special subject of 
the gospel text, Greek scholarship is desirable, though not 
necessary: at least the teacher should value and hold by the 
best results of the scholarship of others. The position of the 
Latin Vulgate in Catholic schools should be understood. The 
verbal differences between one evangelist and another should be 
indicated clearly and honestly, at the same time with tact, 
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moderation, and due care not to impair the learner’s reverence 
for God’s Word. It certainly does require care and discretion, 
so to discuss and compare text with text, so to gather and 
illustrate the meaning, and sec to the learning of certain phrases 
by heart, as never to drag the gospel down to the level of 
a common schoolbook ; or fill the children’s heads with associa- 
tions that were better away when they hear a parable or a 
miracle read out in church. 

It would make a new demand on preachers, it would 
probably improve sermons, if all the more educated portion of 
the congregation recognised at once a quotation from the 
gospels, and had their own explanation ready of the text: if 
they knew whether a parable, or a miracle, belonged to the 
opening or the close of our Lord’s ministry ; if they could listen 
with the interest of connoisseurs to any consecutive account 
that the preacher might give of the events of our Lord’s 
childhood, or of the day of his Resurrection ; if they knew the 
main outlines of the Sermon on the Mount. Certainly a 
preacher would need to prepare carefully to face such an 
audience. They would demand a sermon fraught with thought, 
with theology, with accurate exposition. Let us hope for such 
audiences and such sermons, when our boys and girls, now 
doing ‘ Locals,’ are grown up. 


J. R. 
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IT was a May morning in Rome, and little Tonio was curled up 
on the Spanish Steps basking in the brilliant sunshine. “ Sach 
a pretty boy,” was the verdict of the English and Americans 
who were constantly ascending and descending after the manner 
of the angels in Jacob’s dream—“ such eyes and such colouring.” 
And they were right. The face of the little street Arab was 
one not easily to be forgotten, with its clear outline of feature, 
its olive tints, and its lustrous eyes of darkest brown—eyes with 
a pathetic yearning in their mournful depths, telling their tale 
of an inherited sorrow, of a shadow which had perchance 
darkened the lives of those to whom he owed his existence. 
They were both dead, father and mother, and the little orphan 
lived under the somewhat grudging protection of an uncle, who 
had recently married a second wife, and was inclined to grumble 
at his nephew’s presence under his squalid roof. 

Just now things were in a very bad way with the Rinaldi 
family. Work was scarce, taxes were heavy, and the children 
were clamouring for the bread which was conspicuous only by 
its absence. “Send the boy out to beg—it is all he is fit for,” 
remarked Tonio’s aunt in irate accents. “The English will give 
to him because of his face; they are all fools.” The fiat had 
gone forth, and from that day little Tonio spent the greater 
part of his time in the neighbourhood of the Piazza di Spagna, 
wheedling the forestier out of their so/d¢ with more or less 
success. 

Sometimes he had quite a large sum to carry home, for woe 
betide him if he tried to annex even a halfpenny, but at other 
times, during the summer months, for instance,when the English 
and American visitors had betaken themselves to cooler climes, 
he would return with only a few cenxtimes in his pocket, to meet 
with a very stormy reception from his uncle and aunt. 

One sunny morning in May, however, he received the largest 
donation which had ever fallen to his lot. The streets of the 
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“Eternal City” were paraded by tourists of all nationalities, 
and the voice of the Saxon in particular was heard in the land. 

“Look at that lovely boy, Mrs. Pigott,’ exclaimed an 
English girl to her companion, as they descended the Spanish 
Steps. “ Did you ever see such eyes?” 

Mrs. Pigott paused in her leisurely descent, and examined 
Tonio through her long-handled glasses. She was a neutral- 
tinted woman, with an uncompromising chin, and a stern sense 
of duty, which latter possession was apt to exert a decidedly 
depressing influence upon her friends and acquaintances. 

“Where do you live?” she demanded, in somewhat halting 
Italian. ‘“ Have you any home to go to?” 

Tonio shook his curly head, and showed his gleaming teeth 
in the special smile which experience had proved to be so 
effective where the forestier? were concerned. 

“TI live with uncle,” he answered, “but there is nothing to 
eat, and we are all hungry.” 

Further cross-examination elicited the fact of his being an 
orphan, and unable to go to school on account of his shoeless 
and sockless condition, and then there ensued a brief silence 
while Mrs. Pigott reviewed the situation in her mind. 

“That boy shall be saved, Madge,” she said abruptly. 
“T shall look after his future.” 

“Do you mean to adopt him altogether?” inquired Madge 
Leslic, her piquant face wearing its sauciest expression as she 
spoke. 

Her chaperon’s “little ways”—so she was in the habit of 
remarking to her intimates—were “a perfect joy to her.” 

“Certainly not; what can you be thinking about? I am 
not so conscious about his bodily welfare—it is his soul that 
I am going to save.” 

“Oh, indeed!” murmured her listener, with a well-assumed 
air of reverential interest, “but—er—won’t it be just a little 
difficult to manage?” 

“ You are very dense, Madge,” remarked the elder lady, with 
a distinct note of impatience in her voice. “The child is a 
Papist ; that goes without saying in this idolatrous country, and 
now that Providence has, as one might express it, thrown him in 
my path, I shall get him away from his relations and the priests, 
and place him in that school in the Via Margherita. It will be 
the saving of him both morally and physically.” 

Madge raised her eyebrows, but made no verbal comment 
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on the information vouchsafed to her. Mrs. Pigott, however, 
was not the woman to be daunted by disapproval when 
prompted by a sense of duty, and it was on record that its 
beckoning finger had on several former occasions led her down 
very crooked paths in its pursuit. 

“Take that home to your uncle,” she said to the astonished 
Tonio, slipping a two franc note into his tiny little hand, “and 
tell him that I will come and see him to-morrow, and perhaps 
I may be able to help him.” 

Tonio returned home earlier than usual on that eventful day, 
pondering many things in his mind. Amongst others, why the 
English talked so queerly, and why the good God should have 
given them so much more money than other people when they 
were not even Christians. Joy reigned in the Rinaldi menage 
when Tonio had related his adventures. With the sanguine 
temperament of their nation, his uncle and aunt anticipated 
solid results from the promised visit, and the arrival of the 
Signora Lliglese was eagerly expected. 

The following morning she made her appearance, accom- 
panied by Madge Leslie, and brimming over with zeal for the 
cause she had at heart. It was Mrs. Pigott’s firm opinion that, 
could she but obtain an interview with the Holy Father—a nice 
confidential /¢/e-a-/é/e, with no sleek, pompous sonusiguori to 
interfere with the exchange of sentiments—she would succeed 
in opening his eyes to the manifold errors of the creed which he 
professed. 

“He is a well-meaning old gentleman, I am quite sure,” she 
would say to the select circle of female admirers who assembled 
weekly in her drawing-room for tea and gossip, “and if he only 
had the courage of his opinions, and could afford to snap his 
fingers at those wily Cardinals, he would acknowledge that our 
branch of the Church is the only pure one.” 

Pending this desirable state of affairs, therefore, Mrs. Pigott 
and her friends had set themsclves the task of regenerating 
Rome, and by dint of perseverance and bribery had lately 
induced several starving natives to abandon their religious 
duties. This, in too many cases, had been easy of accomplish- 
ment. Human nature is frail, and when food, money, and 
medicine are offered to those who are suffering intensely from 
cold, hunger, and various bodily infirmities, on the condition 
that the recipients give up hearing Mass and frequenting the 
sacraments, it is inevitable that at any rate some among them 
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should succumb to the temptation. An Italian perverted to 
Protestantism, however, is never a Protestant at heart. Deprive 
them of their faith, and their souls will probably be shipwrecked 
on the rocks of infidelity, but the noxious weed of heresy will 
never take permanent root upon a soil where the love of Mary 
has once blossomed. 

As soon as Mrs. Pigott had entered the miserable room 
where the entire Rinaldi family lived and slept in unpleasantly 
close proximity to each other, she felt that, in racing parlance, 
she would have “a walk over.” 

They were wretchedly poor. The man was a weak, shifty- 
looking individual, always ready to listen to the last speaker, 
and his wife was a hard-featured grasping-natured woman, who 
would have cheerfully parted with every child she possessed in 
exchange for a little ready money. The Szgvora Jnglese, with 
her assured determined manner and her well-filled purse, was 
mistress of the situation, and before twenty minutes had clapsed 
she had gained her point. Tonio was delivered up to her to be 
taught whatever religion she pleased, and, reserving the question 
of the other children for a future occasion, and leaving behind 
her a ten franc note and a promise of favours to come, 
Mrs. Pigott finally took her departure, with all the air of one 
who has performed a meritorious action, and the comfortable 
conviction that Providence was unmistakably playing into her 
hands. 

“Do you think you will ever make that child anything but 
a Roman Catholic?” asked Madge, suddenly, as she and her 
companion were driving homewards. 

Mrs. Pigott roused herself from her complacent musings, 
and gazed at her in unfeigned astonishment. “ Madge,” she 
exclaimed, solemnly, “I belicve you are wavering! I watched 
you the other day at the Blairs’ ‘at home,’ talking to that 
plausible Monsignore, with his dark eyes and his Jesuitical 
manners, and I felt an inward conviction that Satan was 
clutching at your soul.” 

Madge Leslie flushed up to the roots of her sunny hair. 
“ How ridiculous you are,’ she answered. “If I never commit 
, 1 don’t think 





a worse action than talking to Monsignor Y 
there is much danger of Satan clutching my soul, as you 
sraphically express it. We are wandering from our subject. 
What I mean is that you will find it difficult to change the 
religion of the Italians and upset all their preconceived ideas, 
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and, what is more, I do not think it is fair to attempt it. There! 
that is what I think about it.” 

Balaam himself could not have been more electrified when 
addressed by his ass than was Mrs. Pigott when this “chit of a 
girl,” as she mentally described her young charge, dared to cavil 
at her apostolic zeal. 

“When I am in want of your valuable advice, my dear,” she 
replied, in those deadly calm accents which are usually the sign 
of a concealed volcano, “I will not hesitate to ask you for it, but 
until that emergency arrives, I should be glad if you would allow 
me to arrange my own affairs.” 

Madge Leslie smiled a little to herself, but made no verbal 
answer, and silence reigned between the two ladies till they 
reached their apartment in the Via Aurora. 


Mary’s month in the “Eternal City” is an epoch in a 
Catholic’s existence. Each shrine and altar of the Queen of 
Heaven gleams with tapers, and is decked with flowers, and 
each evening, when the bells of the Ave Maria ring out from 
tower and belfry, the praises of God's Virgin Mother are chanted 
by hundreds of voices in every church and chapel in Rome. 

Nostra Signuora Immaculata, pregate per not, pregate per noi! 
The clear soprano notes, with their wonderful modulations, rose 
and fell and died away in a cadence of heavenly harmony, and 
then the haunting refrain was taken up by the crowd of 
worshippers, and the earnest supplication, Pregate per noi, 
echoed through the lofty building. 

Ten days had elapsed since Mrs. Pigott had, as she 
expressed it, “snatched a brand from the burning,’ and ever 
since that event things had begun to look distinctly brighter 
for the Rinaldi family—that is to say, as far as temporal 
matters were concerned. With regard to spiritual affairs it 
was quite another story. 

Rinaldi eve had a conscience stowed away in the recesses 
of his weak vacillating nature, and on this special evening, at 


the Mese Mariano, it was administering to him sundry pricks on 
the subject of his nephew. 

Tonio never went to Mass now-a-days, never said his Rosary, 
or sang the praises of his Mother Mary, as he had once been 
wont to do at the extreme pitch of his boyish treble. His 
religion had been taken away from him, but, by way of com- 
pensation, he was fed, clothed, and educated, and, as his 
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benefactress remarked with much unction, “the boy is fast 
forgetting all his old heathenish superstitions.” 

This evening the preacher had been alluding in no measured 
terms to the evils and errors of Protestantism, and as Rinaldi 
listened to the burning words, ignorant as he was of the real 
nature of heresy, it gradually dawned upon him that, in relin- 
quishing all responsibility regarding his brother’s child, he had 
committed a grave sin. 

Just as he had arrived at this conclusion, his attention was 
attracted by the touch of a little hand on his elbow, and looking 
down he beheld the object of his rueful reflections. 

“ Per carita!” he exclaimed. “How did you come here?” 

Tonio hung his curly head and pointed silently to where the 
statue of Mary Immaculate stood surrounded by a blaze of 
light. 

“The Szgvora Inglese will be angry with you if she finds out,” 
continued his uncle. “She said you were not to pray to the 
Madonna any longer. Don’t they teach you so at the school ?” 

Tonio nodded gently. “ Sz, Sz, but—I, I cannot help it.” 

“You must go back directly,” said Rinaldi, the fear of losing 
his money stifling the reproving whispers of his conscience. 
“Come with me at once, do you hear, or it will be bad for you, 
that is certain as death.” 

And taking the child's reluctant hand he led him out of the 
church, and turned his steps in the direction of the “ Orphans’ 
Home” in the Via Margherita. 

This was by no means the only occasion on which Tonio 
contrived to escape from those in authority over him and steal 
away unobserved to some shrine of our Lady. His love for 
his heavenly Mother was implanted too firmly in his little heart 
to be driven out by any heretical doctrines, and though he was 
too young and ignorant to fully realize the danger of his 
present surroundings, he felt instinctively that any religion 
which excluded Aer must necessarily be a false one. 

One day he was discovered by Mrs. Pigott in a corner of 
the schoolroom with his rosary firmly clasped in his tiny hands, 
and then the storm burst. 

“What has Tonio been doing?” inquired Madge Leslie, 
who had accompanied her friend on her visit of inspection. 

“Returning to his heathenish practices,” was the reply. 
“Look at him with his idolatrous beads.” 

Madge shrugged her shoulders in the expressive Italian 
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fashion, “What else did you expect?” she said, calmly. 
“You cannot root out the child’s religion all in a moment, and 
as I have told you before, I think it is a pity you should try.” 

“ And, as I have told you before, I have never asked for your 
opinion,” said the irate exponent of Protestantism. ‘ You are 
hankering after the Romish Church, Madge, that I can see 
plainly, and, mark my words, you will come to no good.” 

A soft light came into the girl’s eyes as she bent down over 
little Tonio, and murmured some soothing words into his ears. 
The magic influence of Rome, the centre of Christianity, was 
affecting her in an indescribable manner, greatly to her own 
bewilderment, and strive as she might to banish from her mind 
the ever-growing doubts of the truth of her own religion which 
had recently assailed her, every day found the task more 
difficult of accomplishment. 

The Rinaldi family, meanwhile, were finding Protestantism 
a distinctly paying creed. Soup, medicine, and clothes, as well 
as food for the soul in the shape of tracts translated into their 
native tongue, were distributed to them gratis, and the other 
children were being educated free of expense at a Sala 
Christiana. Mrs. Pigott regarded them as the flowers of her 
flock, and beamed upon them through her p/nce-nez with the 
complacent expression of one who has wrestled with error, and 
conquered in the fight. Madge, however, strongly disapproved 
of her friend’s self-imposed mission, and one day her dis- 
approbation took a highly practical form. 

She and her chaperon were at a crowded “at home,” and, as 
they struggled towards the tea-table, Madge caught sight of a 
familiar face, and with an exclamation of surprise she held out 
her hand to its owner. 

“You here, Mr.Conway? One mects everybody in Rome!” 

Hugh Conway’s grey eyes gleamed with pleasure. “ This 
is luck,” he said eagerly. “It isan age since we met. Have 
you had any tea? Yes? Oh, well let us get out of this mob, 
then, and have a chat about old times.” 

With a murmured word of explanation to Mrs. Pigott, the 
girl followed her old acquaintance, and they were presently 
ensconced in a cosy corner, removed from the babble of voices 
and the clatter of tea-cups. 

Madge Leslie’s friendship with Hugh Conway dated from 
an early period of her existence, and though latterly he had 
somewhat passed out of her life, their mutual satisfaction 
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in each other’s society was immediately revived by this 
unexpected meeting. 

“You are not a bit changed,” she remarked, suddenly. “ You 
are exactly the same in every respect as you were when I last 
saw you at Henley. How many years ago? Six is it not?” 

“TI am changed, nevertheless,” he returned, with a smile, 
“inwardly, if not outwardly. I have—well, as you would 
probably describe it—left the faith of my fathers; I am a 
Catholic now, and when we last saw each other I was a 
thorough-going Evangelical, do you remember?” 

“You a Catholic!” exclaimed Madge. “Wonders will never 
cease. What in the world induced you to take the step?” 

“Conviction,” he replied briefly. “Every other religion is 
so absurdly illogical, and—but I am not going to talk con- 
troversy to you. Tell me how you like Rome, and if your 
chaperon is a good sort? She does not look it.” 

“No, she is not, and, oh, by the way, this will interest you: 
she spends her time in trying to convert the Italians from the 
errors of their ways. She has got hold of an entire family 
lately, and is in high glee. I—I do not think it is fair 
somehow.” 

“Fair! It is monstrous,’ exclaimed Hugh, indignantly. 
“T have heard that there is a lot of that kind of thing going on 
in Rome. The idea of heretics setting themselves up to teach 
religion to the children of the Church! Forgive me, Madge,” 
he added, penitently, “but I see you are on the right side in 
this matter.” 

“Yes,” she said, slowly. “I do think it unfair to tempt 
starving men and women, and take advantage of their weakness. 
And one of the boys, little Tonio—he is longing to pray to his 
Madonna, only he does not dare.” 

“Tell me all about the case,” said Hugh Conway, “and I 
will see what can be done.” 

He listened in silence while Madge told him the story of 
Mrs. Pigott’s latest success, an unusually stern expression on 
his fair, honest face, and when she had finished he produced a 
pencil, and carefully noted down the Rinaldi’s address on the 
back of a visiting-card. 

“Perhaps I may be able to go one better than your friend,” 
he remarked, confidently, “ meanwhile 7 

“Are you going to stay here all the evening, Madge?” 
inquired Mrs, Pigott, in a somewhat acid tone of voice. “ You 
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always contrive to put yourself in a corner. I have been looking 
for you everywhere.” 

“T have met an old friend,” replied Madge, calmly. “ Let 
me introduce Mr. Conway, Mrs. Pigott.” 

The light of battle shone in Hugh’s grey eyes as he bowed 
to his future opponent, and when, a few moments later, he was 
strolling down the Via Condotti on the way to his hotel, a 
variety of schemes for the rescue of “ Tonio” were revolving in 


his active brain. 


“ Santa Madonna Benedetta!” There was an expression of 
injured innocence on the countenance of Rinaldi’s wife as she 
gave vent to her feelings by this pious ejaculation. 

As arule, when an Italian is found out he takes it far more 
philosophically than is the case with a Northerner, perhaps from 
an inherent conviction that it is waste of energy to “try a 
round ” with fate. 

Hugh Conway had not allowed the grass to grow under his 
fect, for the morning after his conversation with Madge, he had 
presented himself in the unsavoury Rinaldi domicile, and in 
forcible, if somewhat ungrammatical, language, had expressed 
his opinion concerning their change of religion. It was in vain 
that each member of the family protested and appealed, and 
called every Saint in Heaven to witness to the truth and 
reasonableness of their excuses. Hugh had not, at various 
times, spent several months of his existence in Italy without 
grasping in some measure the character of its inhabitants, and 
he knew that extra volubility usually spells a guilty conscience. 
“You must tell the English lady that you will not take her 
money any longer,” he said, authoritatively, “or if you have not 
the courage I will tell her so, and as for your children and your 
nephew, they must be immediately removed from the heretical 
school where she has placed them. Would you wish to be 
prosperous in this world and lost for ever in the next?” 

Rinaldi’s wife looked somewhat embarrassed at this point- 
blank question. There was no doubt in her mind that present 
prosperity was much to be desired, and as for the other world— 
well, God was good, and it was easy to send for a priest on one’s 
death-bed. “It is hard to starve where there is a benefactor 
who will supply our wants,” she murmured, “and a 

“Yes, at the expense of your soul,” interrupted Hugh, sternly. 
“T must have your answer before I go,” he continued. “ Will you, 
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or will you not, return to your duties, and bring up your 
children in the Catholic faith?” 

There was a momentary pause while his audience reflected 
on the situation. Rinaldi himself had never been quite 
comfortable since he had left off hearing Mass and saying his 
rosary, and—the advantages being equal—he was quite willing 
to adopt the vé/e of penitent. His wife, however, whose con- 
science was of a more reposeful nature, still hankered after the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, and she began to wonder whether it would 
not be possible to please both parties, and thus reap a double 
reward. “How are we to live if we refuse the money of the 
Signora Inglese?” she asked, tentatively. 

“T will try to procure some regular work for your husband,” 
was the prompt reply, “and, in the meantime, the Conference of 
St. Vincent de Paul may supply your daily necessities. I know 
the President, and will speak to him about you.” 

“ And the children ?” 

“There are Catholic schools where they can be educated 
free of charge. The Scuola Pontefice and others. There is 
absolutely no excuse for you sending them to a Protestant 
institution, and if you continue to do so, God will punish you 
severely in this life, as well as in the next. £ certo come la 
morte!” 

Rinaldi and his wife shuddered involuntarily. The idea 
that a prediction of misfortune brings speedy fulfilment in its 
train, is very prevalent amongst the lower classes in Italy, and 
on this occasion Hugh Conway’s solemnly uttered prophecy of 
evils to come did more for the cause he had at heart than all 
his former arguments had been able to effect. When he left 
them a few moments later, they had promised to do as he 
wished, and it was with the feeling of one who has richly 
earned rest, and luncheon, that he returned to his hotel. 

Tonio, meanwhile, had taken matters into his own hands. 
That evening there was going to be a specially grand function 
at the Church of Santa Maria in Aquiro, and he had resolved, 
for the third or fourth time, to play truant and steal off to the 
shrine of his beloved Madonna. With this end in view he had 
behaved like an angel of meekness and docility during the 
earlier part of the day, and finally, an hour or so before the 
“ Ave,” he had made good his escape, and set off as fast as his 
grimy little legs would carry him in the desired direction. Fate, 
however, was against him. His absence had been immediately 
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discovered, and as he ran along the crowded streets, Nemesis 
followed closely on his heels. Carriages full of well-dressed 
women were passing and repassing cach other on the Corso, 
and just as Tonio, tired of waiting for a lull in the traffic, rushed 
recklessly under the horses’ feet, a teacher from the “ Orphans’ 
Home” seized him roughly by the shoulder. The boy struggled 
fiercely for freedom, and, as at the near approach of a carriage 
the man relaxed his grasp, he stumbled, and fell almost 
immediately under the hoofs of the horses. As the coachman, 
with a muttered oath, tugged at the reins, the tall, athletic 
figure of an Englishman pushed his way unceremoniously 
through the panic-stricken crowd, dragged the child to a place 
of safety, and carried him into a chemist’s shop. Tonio lay 
very still—a blow from the passing hoof had stunned him, and 
for a moment Hugh Ccnway feared that life had already fled. 

“His heart beats, s¢gvore,’ exclaimed the man who had 
been the involuntary cause of the catastrophe. And then a 
doctor appeared upon the scene, and before very long the 
unconscious Tonio was placed in a litter, and conveyed to the 
Hospital of San Giacomo. It was there, when his brown eyes 
had once more re-opened on this troublesome world, that Hugh 
discovered whom he had rescued. He would recover, such was 
the medical verdict, but the process would be somewhat lengthy, 
and many a half-hour did the young Englishman spend beside 
the child’s bed, sympathising with his pain, and alleviating the 
dreariness of his convalescence. Mrs. Pigott had accepted the 
inevitable with as good a grace as she could muster. Hugh had 
expressed his opinions on the subject, with perfect politeness, 
but uncompromising firmness. Rinaldi, conscience-stricken, had 
returned to his religious duties, and insisted upon his slightly 
unwilling wife doing likewise, and the zealous apostle of 
Protestantism realized that with regard to this particular family 
she was beaten on her own ground, As for Tonio, he was in 
raptures. 

“How glad I am that I may pray to the Madonna again, 
signore,’ he said one day to his deliverer. “It was she who 
saved me, as well as you, for I saw her all in white, with a gold 
crown on her head, just as the horse kicked me.” 

And as Hugh listened to his words, and reflected on Mary’s 
love for her children, he found this statement not unworthy of 
belief. 

One year later, on a sunny evening in the merry month of 
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May, Hugh Conway and his wife, who were crossing the Piazza 
di Spagna, paused before a basket of red and green roses, held 
up invitingly for their inspection. 

“It is Tonio himself, I declare,” exclaimed Madge. 

The boy showed his glistening teeth, in a smile of recog- 
nition. 

“ By Jove, so it is,” exclaimed Hugh ; “is all well with you, 
child, and do you go to Mass, and say your rosary every day?” 

Tonio nodded gravely. “Always, s¢gvore,’ he answered, 
proudly, “and uncle and aunt too. Uncle has work now; he 
made a novena to the Madonna, and she found him a place, and 
——we never listen now to the Szgnora Inglese.” 
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THE inconsistency of ordinary Christian practice with what we 
may call provisionally, though inaccurately, the literal significa- 
tion of our Lord’s injunctions in the Sermon on the Mount, has 
often proved a puzzle to reflecting minds. And the result has 
been, that some have courageously endeavoured to re-arrange 
their lives in accordance with that “literal” sense, whilst others 
have concluded that the scheme of life recommended by our 
Lord must be set down as_ beautiful indeed, but wholly 
unpractical. Of the former class are the Quakers, whose 
Society was founded precisely on this basis, and in recent days, 
Count Leo Tolstoi has, we know, written and acted in the same 
sense. Because our Lord said, “Swear not at all,” they refuse 
to take an oath even in a court of law; and because He said, 
“ Resist not evil,” (or better, “the evil-doer,”) they disapprove not 
only of wars of every kind, but even of the coercion of civil 
justice. Because, too, our Lord said, “Neither be ye called 
masters,” the Quakers, at Ieast the more rigid of them, refuse 
all appellations of honour and courtesy. It is not these 
particular texts but some others, which create the difficulty to 
“A Layman” who wrote on Nineteenth Century Christianity in 
our September number. But as these other texts really belong 
to the same category, we may consider them all together. 

Of the texts bearing upon the virtue of humility, “A 
Layman” says: 

See the unqualified exhortations to extreme humility. ‘ Whosoever 
would become great among you shall be your servant ; and whosoever 
would be first among you shall be bond-servant.” “If I then, your 
Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye ought also to wash 
one another’s feet ; for I have set you an example, that ye should do as 
I have done to you.” “When thou art bidden, go and sit down in the 
lowest place.” 

In reference to these exhortations to “extreme” humility, 
this writer, having first very properly pointed out that “the 
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question is not, how far we practise the principle, but how far 
do we receive it?” asks: 


How far do we look for such humility in those of our fellow-men 
whom we venerate and regard as consistent followers of Christ, and 
whose example we extol to one another? Viewing broadly our social 
system, the usual relations that exist between masters and servants ; 
between manufacturers and their “hands ;” between officers in the 
Navy and Army and their men; and generally between employers and 
the employed ; do we say that personal humility on Christ’s model 
might, and ought to obtain among all classes? Of course, the man in 
any condition of life who proclaims that he has been insulted, and that 
he stands up for his rights; who rather boasts of being touchy; who 
tells you that he “has his feelings ;” who complains that he has not 
been treated with proper respect; obviously does not accept the 
Christian ideal, which demands a degree of humility quite incompatible 


with such sentiments. 


To these illustrations of a code of honour hard to reconcile 
with that of the Gospels, we, as Catholics, may naturally add 
another. The argument against the practice of confession 
which—to judge, for instance, from the recent controversy in 
the 77es—scems to have most weight with the English people, 
is that it is degrading for a man thus to humble himself at the 
feet of his fellow-man. But, whether the practice is founded on 
our Lord’s appointment or not, surely this ground of objection 
is not consistent with the Sermon on the Mount? 

It is important that no distraction should cause us to forget 
that the question raised is not, whether practice attains to the 
standard of profession, but whether the profession itself, in 
persons claiming to be consistent Christians, has not been 
materially altered from that set in the Gospels. We trust to be 
able to show that it has not, at least in the Catholic Church, 
which naturally we feel chiefly concerned to defend. Meanwhile, 
we are free to confess that there is enough in the prevailing 
conceptions of what is proper, to justify a man in thinking that 
the Gospel standard in regard to this virtue has been lowered, 
among many even of those who account themselves to be rigidly 
Biblical in their principles. 

The fact is that pride, concealing itself under another name, 
has usurped in the modern code the place of honour which our 
Lord assigned to humility. This Mr. Lecky has observed in an 
interesting passage of his Azstory of European Morals. 
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On the whole the monastic spirit is probably more hostile to 
freedom than the military spirit, for the obedience of the monk is based 
upon humility, while the obedience of the soldier co-exists with pride. 
Now, a considerable measure of pride, or self-assertion, is an invariable 
characteristic of free communities. The ascendancy which the monastic 
system gave to the virtue of humility has not continued. This virtue 
is indeed the crowning grace and beauty of the most perfect characters 
of the saintly type; but experience has shown that among common 
men humility is more apt to degenerate into servility than pride into 
arrogance ; and modern moralists have appealed more successfully to 
the sense of dignity than to the opposite feeling. ‘Two of the most 
important steps of later moral history have consisted of the creation 
of a sentiment of pride as the parent and guardian of many virtues. 
The first of these encroachments on the monastic spirit was chivalry, 
which called into being a proud and jealous military honour that 
has never since been extinguished. ‘The second was the creation 
of that feeling of self-respect, which is one of the most remarkable 
characteristics that distinguish Protestant from most Catholic popula- 
tions, and which has proved among the former an invaluable moral 
agent, forming frank and independent natures, and checking every 
servile habit, and all mean and degrading vice. ‘The peculiar vigour 
with which it has been developed in Protestant countries, may be 
attributed to the suppression of monastic institutions and habits ; to the 
stigma Protestantism has attached to mendicancy, which Catholicism 
has usually glorified and encouraged ; and lastly, to the action of free 
political institutions, which have taken deepest root where the principles 
ef the Reformation have been accepted. 


How pride, hiding its true character under the well-sounding 
name of self-respect, can produce these satisfactory results, has 
been eloquently told by Cardinal Newman, in a passage to 
which Mr. Lecky refers,and on which he has based his own. It 
would be an omission not to mention a passage of such power, 
but we do not need to cite it for our present purpose. What 
concerns us is that the “man who boasts that he is touchy ; who 
tells you that he has his feelings; who complains that he has 
not been treated with proper respect ”—in a tone implying that 
it is a mark of high character to be touchy, to have feelings, 
to exact proper respect—these are certainly in many cases 
persons who show themselves to have lowered the standard by 
substituting pride, misnamed self-respect, for the humility of the 
Gospel. In many cases, though not in all; for it may be that 
they are only failing in the practice of what they profess, and it 
may be that their position demands of them that they should 
make it respected. 
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But to pass on. For us who believe that it is the prerogative 
of the Catholic Church to preserve the teaching, both doctrinal 
and ethical, of Jesus Christ free from corruption, the great 
question is whether or not she continues demonstrably to set 
forth and hold steadily before the eyes of her children the 
unadulterated standard of the Sermon on the Mount. How far 
her children attain, or profess to attain to it, is another matter. 
They are liable, of course, to be influenced by the ethical codes 
in vogue around them, as well as to be misled by the unspiritual 
tendencies of the human heart. Still, if the Church is faithful 
in her teaching, her teaching should be reflected in the practice 
of those who study to observe it, and there are doubtless many 
of these who would not, for instance, think it necessary to take 
the lowest place at the table if invited to dinner. 

‘But the Catholic Church has really no difficulty in harmon- 
ising her ethical standards with the language of the Bible, either 
as regards her own teaching of them, or as regards their full 
acceptance by the obedient among her children. It is the 
exegesis of those who think with “A Layman” which is at fault. 
The use of the imperative mood does not necessarily involve a 
command; it can denote an exhortation, of more or less 
urgency. And it is in this way that the imperatives of the Sermon 
on the Mount are to be understood. Our Lord is announcing 
a new standard of Christian perfection, contrasting it with that 
which had hitherto been allowed to prevail. He is setting 
before the eyes of His followers a sublime ideal of spiritual life 
to which He desires them to aspire, and in the proportionate 
attainment of which He would have them recognize the true 
nobility of Christian endeavour. “ Do not you, who are to be the 
children of the Kingdom, account a man blessed because he is 
rich, or exalted, or a mighty warrior ; but rather because he is 
poor in spirit, persecuted for justice’ sake, a peace-maker. Do 
not make it your point of honour wrathfully to resent an insult, 
or to exact full retribution for every injury received ; but rather, 
when reviled to revile not again, and when injured to requite 
the offender with deeds of loving-kindness, overcoming evil with 
good. Nor be ever asking how far you may go without infring- 
ing the commandments against impurity and perjury, but seek 
rather to cleanse the inmost heart from the least unchaste desire; 
and, instead of trying to distinguish between oaths which are 
‘to the Lord’ and oaths which are not ‘to the Lord,’ main- 
taining (as the Jews of the time are understood to have done) 
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that the former only are binding, study to become all of you 
so truthful that your simple word will be a sufficient assurance 
of the truth, and confirmatory oaths will not need to be required 
of you.” And as to the imperatives in the Sermon on the 
Mount, so also of many other imperatives which meet us in 
our Lord’s teaching and that of the Apostles, and among them 
most of those cited by “A Layman” under the three heads 
of Humility, Self-denial, and Continual Prayer—such as “ when 
thou art bidden go and sit down in the lowest place ;” “sell 
whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and come, take up 
thy cross, and follow Me;” “pray without ceasing;” “we 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren ;” “seek not your 
own,” &c. 

This interpretation of our Lord’s exhortations may not 
satisfy a rigid literalism, but why should a rigid literalism be 
insisted on? Would any one be so bold as to say that we ought 
literally to hate father and mother? And yet, if we must 
always be so literal, that is what St. Luke xiv. 26 declares. 
Clearly the sound rule is to interpret with due reference to the 
epigrammatic and figurative modes of expression which, as a 
careful study of the Bible shows us, governed Hebrew speech. 

Still, are we to say that all these stringent imperatives are 
mere counsels, and that no downright obligation is involved in 
what they call us to? No, certainly. They do all of them 
involve downright obligation—obligation under sin, that is to 
say—but the point is that fhe territory of virtuous action to 
which they call us is not all of obligation under sin, and that 
the imperatives themselves do not in their enunciation define 
the border-line which separates the area of downright obligation 
from the area of pure counsel which lies beyond. When we 
desire to mark out this border-line, we must seek for our 
determinations elsewhere, in other precepts of Holy Scripture 
or the Church, or of legitimate earthly authority, or in the 
dictates of natural reason, which distinctly tell us where it runs. 

Here it will be well to say something about a point which 
comes readily to us Catholics, but which English Protestants 
find it hard to understand. “Voluntary works,” says the XI Vth 
Anglican Article, “ besides, over and above, God’s commandments, 
which they call works of Supererogation, cannot be taught 
without arrogancy and impiety: for by them men do declare, 
that they do not only render unto God as much as they are 
bound to do, but they do more for His sake, than of bounden 
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duty is required: whereas Christ saith plainly, ‘When ye have 
done all that are commanded to you,’ say, ‘ We are unprofitable 
servants.” All this is Zevoratio E-lenchi, for the question is not 
as to what God has a right to claim from us, but as to what He 
does claim from us. A slave-master has a right to the entire 
services of his slave, but, if he is benevolent, he will not exact 
under penalties more than so many hours of work, leaving the 
slave an opportunity of proving his devotedness by additional 
services, in regard of which he is free. It is thus that God 
deals with man. He does not exact of Him all He might, but 
is content to enforce under pain of sin a certain measure of 
humility, a certain measure of detachment and self-denial, a 
certain measure of prayer. As regards what lies beyond these 
limits He leaves him free, but sets before him the highest ideal, 
and invites him to pursue it to the extent of the generosity that 
is in him. It is these deeds of a free devotedness which are 
technically called works of Supererogation, and “ A Layman’s” 
complaint against those who profess to follow faithfully the 
teaching of the Gospel is reducible to this, that they are not all 
generous in their works of supererogation. That, however, was 
to be expected, for men are not alike in the generosity with 
which they give themselves to the following of Christ. Some 
are choice souls, the very salt of the earth, to whose devotedness 
there seems to be no limit. Others, in various degrecs, though 
all anxious to save their souls and lead good lives, are less 
responsive to the influences of grace. We feel that they could 
not, without a miracle, be stimulated to any exercise of humility 
or other virtue which should put a severe strain on their natures, 
except in some rare crisis when the alternative was to commit 
grievous sin. Unless we are to supposc that those only are in 
the way of salvation who attain to really heroic sanctity in their 
lives—in which case the number of the elect would be small 
indeed—we should expect a provision to be made whereby 
what is absolutely necessary for salvation shall be within the 
power of all, and a further territory of steep ascent be opened 
out beyond, up which each can climb to the level of his 
generosity. 

It will bring home to us more vividly the true nature and 
purpose of this distinction between works of obligation and 
works of supererogation, if we reflect on St. Ignatius’s Threé 
Degrees of Humility, as they are expounded in the Spiritual 
Exercises, The First Degree, according to the assignment of 
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the Saint, is necessary for eternal salvation, and requires that 
aman should submit and humble himself in his obedience to 
God our Lord, so far that, not even if he could thereby become 
lord of all created things, would he consent to commit a single 
mortal sin. The Second Degree requires that a man be so far 
detached from feelings of pride that, not even to gain the world 
or to save his life, would he consent to a deliberate venial sin. 
The Saint, it is true, extends the range of this Second Degree 
somewhat further, but the points will be casier to grasp if we 
keep clear of complications. The Third Degree, which is the 
most perfect, requires of a man that, provided God's service docs 
not oblige him to do otherwise, he should, in order the better 
to conform himself to the likeness of Christ, actually prefer to 
be poor, as Christ was poor, rather than to be rich, and con- 
temned, as Christ was contemned, rather than to be honoured. 
It is to this Third Degree that the works of supererogation, as 
far as Humility is concerned, belong. 

To illustrate these degrees. We have an instance of the First 
when a man’s pride tempts him to deny his faith. If he were to 
declare it in the society in which he moves he would draw down 
upon himself a shower of ridicule, from which his pride revolts. 
Hence to declare his faith requires an act of humility. He must 
humble himsclf before the ridicule, and in nerving himself to this 
he is assisted by pondering on the words of Christ, such as those 
which have been cited. It is strength to him in such a crisis to 
remember that God gives grace to the humble, that if lowered 
in the eyes of the world he will be exalted in the eyes of God, 
that he will be following in the footsteps of his Master, who, if 
He set him so moving an example, did it precisely that he 
might be strengthened in hours like these. In other circum- 
stances, when the need of preserving himself from grievous sin 
did not enter, he might not have had the courage for such a 
battle with pride. But now, when the need is urgent, his 
courage is stimulated by the knowledge that what is asked of 
him is not really degrading, but on the contrary, an exercise of 
the highest virtue, of that virtue which the Lawgiver of the 
Gospel proposes to us as an object of aspiration in itself. It 
would be an instance of the Second Degree of Humility if a. 
man were to submit to a humiliating rebuke or censure, which 
he could easily avoid by telling a simple lie that would do no 
one any harm, what the world would call a white lie. Just the 
same reasoning would pass through such a man’s mind as in the 
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former case, stimulating him and strengthening him, only that 
in this second case the merit of the self-humbling would be 
greater in proportion as the alternative punishment for the sin 
would be less. For an instance of the Third Degree, we cannot 
do better than remind ourselves of the beautiful story in the 
Fioretti, of how St. Francis asked Brother Leo to say what 
things caused perfect joy. “If, when we knock at the convent- 
gate, all drenched with rain and trembling with cold, all 
covered with mud and exhausted with hunger, ... , 
the porter refuses to open to us, and leaves us outside, exposed 
to the cold and the rain, suffering from cold and hunger till 
night arrives—then, if we accept such injustice, such cruelty, 
and such contempt, with patience, without being ruffled, and 
without murmuring, believing with humility and charity that the 
porter really knows us, and that it is God who makes him speak 
thus against us, O Brother Leo, write down that this is a cause 
for perfect joy.” Perhaps, in a sense, this instance may not 
seem in point, St. Francis representing the humiliation as 
inflicted from without. But it is in point, and the most classical 
illustration one could choose, since it shows us the Saint not 
merely resigned to the humiliation as to a painful necessity, 
but welcoming it as a thing to be coveted and rejoiced in. 
Though in point, however, it is an instance of this degree of 
Humility in its highest perfection. Other instances, coming 
more within the reach of ordinary Christians, would be when 
undeserved censures, or petty persecutions, are meekly borne. 
Such cases may not require a very exalted virtue, but they 
belong to the Third Degree, because by supposition the 
humiliations might be avoided without any sin whatever, but are 
embraced by preference, in the wish to imitate the meekness, 
under similar humiliations, of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It will not be necessary to go over the same ground again, 
with reference to the other two virtues, those of Self-denial and 
Voiuntary Poverty, and the texts relating to these which 
“A Layman” has cited. Suffice it to say that they likewise 
can be arranged, each in three similar degrees, in which the 
first two cover the ground of obligation under sin, and the third 
invites to works of supererogation, of more or less sublimity ; 
appealing to generous hearts in language like St. Jerome’s— 
“ How can I be the delicate member of a thorn-crowned head ?” 
And the same again may be done with regard to the virtues of 
Charity and Prayerfulness. 

This division of the exercise of certain virtues into three 
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degrees, grows naturally out of the exhortations in the Sermon 
on the Mount and the similar exhortations elsewhere in the 
New Testament, when these are interpreted as we have seen 
they require to be interpreted. We must therefore accept these 
degrees as exhibiting the principles by which the character of 
our spiritual lives should be tested. And does life, spiritual life, as 
it is taught and led in the Catholic Church, answer to the test ? 
Of the teaching there can be no doubt, for what has been 
described is only what we are notoriously accustomed to read 
in our spiritual books, and to hear from our spiritual guides. 
And the Church is as insistent about it all in these latter days, 
as she ever was in the past. Nor can there be any doubt about 
the practice which ought to follow on the teaching. Age differs 
from age in the spread and fervour of its picty ; and the present 
age is an age of extremes. But in the present age as in the 
past, if we make allowance for the influence of the world’s 
standards on many, and confine our attention to the observant, 
we shall find these to be a mighty number, to be seriously 
taking the Sermon on the Mount as the pattern for their 
imitation, and to be ranging themselves tier upon tier, according 
to the measure of their graces, and according to the perfection 
with which they are striving to carry out its sublime counsels, 
Our hagiology teems with the names of saints whose lives 
have been dazzling examples to us of the exercise of that kind 
of virtue which we have called the Third Degree. And close 
on their footsteps follow the- vast number who abandon the 
comforts and perhaps the luxuries of home, bestow their worldly 
goods upon the poor, and go into the monastery or convent to 
lead the life of poverty, that they may minister to the wants 
of the poor, whilst they also devote a goodly portion of time to 
prayer and the worship of God. The process has gone on in 
the past, and it is going on as largely in the present. These 
may strike the eyes of men and excite their admiration. But 
by the side of them is another multitude of persons in diverse 
ranks, who, to the outside world, may appear to be living lives 
of ease, but who in fact are denying and mortifying and 
humbling themselves, and giving secretly with open hand, on 
a scale which their self-denial alone renders possible to them, 
and who are in the truest sense “praying always.” And, next 
to these, come others who may not be aspirants after so high 
and perfect a spiritual life, but who, as has been explained, can 
justly be accounted observers of the code contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount, inasmuch as, if emergency made the 
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demand on their courage, they would be prepared even to 
sacrifice everything rather than to sin. Indeed, it is the 
privilege of us Catholics in this country to number amongst us 
many who have been called on to make such sacrifices. 

Of the facts thus outlined there can be no reason to doubt, 
and do they not suffice to prove that the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount is still instinct in our midst ? 

This paper is not intended to be controversial, nor, in taking 
our illustrations from Catholic life and teaching only, have we 
had any thought of suggesting a comparison between the yield 
of these and that of the life and teaching of other religions. 
It is hardly possible to deny the justice of Cardinal Newman’s 
and Mr. Lecky’s contention that in some Protestant quarters the 
Gospel standard has been seriously altered by pride being set 
in the place of humility, and that this effect is intimately 
connected with the disuse of the monastic or conventual life, 
It is easy, on the other hand, to recognise and admire the 
humility, self-sacrifice, and piety which shines in the lives of so 
many outside our communion, and besides the lowering is rather 
in the prevalent tone of Protestant religious thought than of the 
formularies of any denomination. We may disregard the 
question, however, because it is enough to test the teaching and 
modern practice of Catholics, in order to deal with the question 
that has been raised ; for this question was whether the Chris- 
tianity which our Lord taught in the days when He was on 
earth, has any faithful counterpart in the Christianity of the 
nineteenth century. 

There is still an outstanding point on which something 
must be said. It has been asked whether the relation between 
masters and servants, employers and employed, officers and 
men, and, presumably, we may add, sovereigns and _ their 
subjects, is consistent with humility in the masters, employers, 
officers, and sovereigns. And it has been suggested, by way 
of example, that a prelate cannot possibly be humble, who 
appears on state occasions in a gorgeous coach with powdered 
footmen and bewigged coachmen, and the trappings of worldly 
wealth and greatness. 

If it is meant that masters, employers, officers, and sovereigns 
do not always show Christian humility in the treatment they 
accord to their subordinates—the fact must be painfully 
admitted. But, if it is meant that the condition of masters, 
employers, and the rest, is in itself incompatible with true 
humility, we must join issue. Certainly there is nothing in 
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the relation itself of a superior to a subject (to use a general 
term), or of a master to a servant, to create the inconsistency. 
St. Paul has even fixed the correlative duties of masters 
and servants, and requires the latter to show respect and 
obedience to the former. There is a manifest advantage 
too, in these distinctions, which inevitably arise as civil 
society develops. They serve, though in a lesser and more 
supplementary way, the same purpose as the distinctions in 
the family, and those in the constitution of the Catholic 
Church. That purpose is to knit together the members of 
society in tighter social bonds, a mutual advantage, for if 
the servant must show respect and fidelity, the master in 
his turn is to acknowledge a tie between himself and his 
servant, with a consequent obligation to consult for the welfare 
of his servant. In the case of a king or a prelate and his 
subjects, the bond drawn around them is still closer. “ Who- 
soever will be great among you shall be your servant,” says 
our Lord to those who were to be the first prelates in His 
Church. “A Layman” has not caught the meaning of this 
text. Our Lord did not mean by it to forbid all offices of rule 
in His Kingdom, for He had Himself established them, and 
besides His contrast was expressly between the rulers of His 
own Kingdom and those of the world’s kingdom. But one who 
rules others may rule them either in His own interest or in 
theirs. The kings of the world did the former; with them 
the subjects existed for the ruler. The prelates of the Church 
were to do the latter; with them the prelate, and likewise the 
Christian prince, was for the people. His authority did not 
come from the people, but it was to be exercised in their 
behalf. It is precisely this which the Popes confess when they 
style themselves “ Servant of the servants of God.” 

Nor is it against any of our Lord’s injunctions that 
employers or masters should live in a state proportionate to their 
means and condition. To have wealth is not a wrong thing 
in itself, nor did our Lord pronounce it so. It is dangerous 
on account of its tendency to draw off the heart and engross 
it in the things of sense. But our Lord, who pronounced it 
hard for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, likewise 
added with special reference to them, that “with God all 
things are possible ;” and it is matter of common knowledge 
that, if some are corrupted by the possession of wealth, others, 
not a few in number, are able to use it judiciously and disperse 
it liberally, becoming sources of good not of evil to human 
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society. And what is said of wealth is true of state. It may 
easily puff up, but that is not its necessary effect. Moreover, 
it is for the good of the governed that a ruler should live 
amidst impressive accompaniments of state; for, whether we 
despise ourselves for it or not, we are influenced by a man’s 
apparel and surroundings. It is in our nature, and it is on 
that account that even the prelates of the Church are accus- 
tomed to have their palaces and carriages, though indeed the 
gorgeous coaches, powdered footmen, and bewigged coachmen, 
have long since given place to humbler and more humbly- 
attended equipages. 

But if there is a reason for the rich surroundings of those 
placed in high offices both in Church and State, it follows that 
there can be nothing to prevent the man whose position 
sanctions his living in such style, from cultivating humility. 
It is not against humility for a man to claim for an office or 
condition of life the respect and deference due to it, even though 
it be his office and condition. It may be, and usually is, his 
duty to claim and exact this. What humility requires of him, is 
that he should not unduly exalt his own personality, and what it 
urges on him, is that he should rather depreciate it below its due, 
as a precaution against the promptings of pride. Nor is it an 
impossibility for him to combine these two duties. It is in no 
figure of polite hypocrisy, but in the candour of deep conviction, 
that so often in the history of the Church, contemporary as well 
as past, men are found in high station or office—the Popes, for 
instance—bewailing to their trusted confidants, their personal 
unfitness for the burden imposed on them, which nevertheless 
they are sustaining with signal success, or, whilst conscien- 
tiously keeping up the splendour of their palaces, making it also 
a matter of principle to spend as little as possible on themselves, 
living on the plainest fare, sleeping on the hardest beds, 
and perhaps practising the austerities of a recluse. We 
are not saying that they are bound to do as much as this. 
The exposition given of the Scripture exhortations proves the 
contrary. But that exposition has also shown how they may 
be attracted to this kind of life, and it is a witness to the fidelity 
with which the Catholic Church keeps up the Gospel standards 
that so many of her distinguished sons have responded to the 
attraction. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

“EKLIS, pray accompany us to our rooms for a short time—I 
know it is very late, but you must really for once oblige me. 
I want you to explain everything that has occurred to the Prince ; 
he knows nothing of what has happened, and I must go with 
Britna,” Ktemenkeé said, as they retired, and then, turning to one 
of her companions she added, “ Please ask Lana to come to me 
at once.” 

“Dear Britna, you are quite safe now. No one will hurt 
or insult you here, and of course you are free; but the 
imposture of slavery had better be kept up for a few more day's 
—that is, until we leave this horrible place. Pray forgive me 
for the atrocious way in which I was compelled to speak of you. 
I dared not do otherwise. If I had not humoured this wretched 
monster, he might have changed his mind, and reclaimed you at 
the very last. Both the Princess Fyné and [klis had done all 
they possibly could to save you before I came, and had failed 
completely.” 

The slave crouched at her mistress’s fect like a frightened 
animal, and sobbed as if her poor heart would break. She 
was very long before she could speak. 

“Did you say, your Royal Highness, that the Princess 'yné 
had tried to save me?” she inquired as soon as she could speak. 

“Yes, dear, she told me so herself,” Klemenké replied, as 
she toyed lovingly with the poor creature's long golden hair. 

“T am so glad, so very glad,” she gasped. “I was afraid 


she was as cruel as the Emperor.” 

“No, Britna, Fyné is not cruel by nature, she is made so by 
the horrible superstition in which she is entangled, which crushes 
her good qualities like the folds of a snake. Then think too of 
the terrible place in which she has to live and act—it is only fit 
for demons. Now you are free, we shall go away as soon as 
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ever we can—I should go mad if I had to stay here much 
longer.” 

“IT do not wish you to free me, madam ; I will be your slave 
till death. You have saved me from far greater horrors than you 
are aware of,” the poor creature said, nestling still closer towards 
her mistress. 

“We may be friends till death, I trust we shall be, but do 
not talk of being my slave. Could any Christian woman, could 
any decent atheist, or worshipper of these false gods, have 
known what I knew, and not done all that was possib!e to help 
you?” said Klem2aké, touch?! by th? rescued girl's gratitude. 

There was a knock at the door, and Lana, the maid-servant 
whom Klemenké hid asked for, entered. 

“You must arranze with your mistres;,” the Princ233 said, 
“that sh> has the services of som222 els2 to-night, aad for the 
present [ wish you to attend upoa this lady. Noaz of th: of ver 
servants can speak a lanzuage sho knows. And now, B-itna,” 
she continued, kissing the poor thing tenderly, “when Lana 
comes back you must go to bed, and have a long, long sleep. 
I want you to have rest. I am sure you are ill, and you look 
so tired. Order breakfast in your room whenever you like.” 


Britna arose, and takine the box of jevels, handed it to 
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her mistress. Klemonké did not momen 
stand her action. “These are yours, madam,” she said, “a 
slave cannot have anything of her own, not even her life.” 

“But I have told you, my dear girl, that you are not a slave, 
but as free as Tam mysclf. You will really hurt me very much 
if you talk any more about it. In Avenka, my own home, 
where we are going, if I tried to do so very wicked a thing as 
to keep slaves, I should be sent to prison, if the enraged people 
did not make an end of me first.” 

Klemenké was, as the reader must have already gathered, of 
a calm, equable temperament, whose mind was not easily 
excited or depressed; but her recent struggle with the powers 
of evil, and the agony of suspense she had endured, while all 
the time she had to overtax her brain by inventing flatteries for 
the sake of pleasing the Emperor, had to!d upon her. She 
could not sleep, so she and Sessos went out early to have a 
stroll in the cool morning air. On the terrace by the sea they 
met Eklis. “Deep as my sympathy has been with that poor 
girl,” he said, ‘I have been so much amused by the methods 
your Royal Highness took to accomplish her deliverance, that 
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I have donc little else but laugh ever since. How thoroughly 
your masterful flattery has conquered this august Prince.” 

“T knew that my wife was wise and clever, but I did not give 
her credit for the humorous gravity she possesses,” said Sessos. 

“T think you both might occupy your thoughts better than 
by admiring me, or praising my deccitfulness ; remember I shall 
have to kcep up this fraud as long as we stay here, or, stupid as 
the Emperor is, he will find out the imposture. How poor dear 
Fyné can get on with such a creature always at hand, I cannot 
imagine. We may excuse very much when we take all the 
circumstances into consideration,” she said. 

“TI have ventured to suggest this, madam,” Eklis replied, 
“both to her Majesty and yourself on several occasions, but my 
testimony was not accepted. Notwithstanding all her evil 
deeds, and they have been far more than you know of, I still 
think the Princess Fyné one of the noblest of human beings.” 

“T quite agree with you now,” Klemenké answered, “ but 
how could I do so before I had seen her—come under the 
glamour of her influence, as her enemies would say? Were it 
possible, I should be very nearly as anxious to deliver Fyné 
from the cvils that surround her as I was to save Britna, but in 
her case there is no possibility of giving help.” 

“We cannot tell, nothing is so likely to occur as the 
unexpected, as Eklis has so often told me. If you had taken 
me into your confidencce—I am very glad you did not, for 
I might have spoilt all by my impctuosity—I should have said 
that you had not the least chance of saving poor Britna. Her 
wonderful beauty was alone a sufficient reason for this tyrant to 
delight in torturing her. How very much he has deteriorated. 
He used to have many amiable qualities,” said Sessos, 

“Whatever may happen to Fyné now I have been here, 
I have made up my mind to throw my influence into the scale 
of war when I am once more at home—my cousin of Renavra 
is right. Quite apart from the wrongs of dear Alé, it will be 
shameful if Avené permits this horrible place to go on for ever 
growing in wretchedness, when she knows, as we all do quite 
well, that she could put an end to a great part of the evil by 
holding up her hand. If she could have been with me when I 
met the poor creature, just where we are standing now, and have 
gone through what I suffered then and ever since, until I check- 
mated the cruel ruffian, we should hear no more nonsense about 
peace,” Klemenké said, in deeply earnest tones. 
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“Your conduct has been really so beautiful, darling, that 
I can think of nothing else,” Sessos said ; “but the horror and 
humour blend so in my mind that I find it impossible to fix it 
on any one picture in the kaleidoscope. At one moment I am 
speculating as to whether tyrannicide may not sometimes be an 
heroic act of virtue, and at the next, giving way to an uncon- 
trollable fit of laughter.” 

“Tt was all deathlike earnest with me. For poor dear Fyné, 
as I have said before, I have the most heartfelt sympathy ; but 
the gallows is the fitting doom for a tyrant, who is not only 
cruel himself, but forces those of noble nature to be partners in 
his crimes. Even I have had to degrade myself by flattering 
the wretch, and receiving his adulations in return. What must 
it be like for those who are always with him?” Klemenké said. 

“JT am anxious to see the effect the dedication of this new 
poem will have on our friends at Avenka. I shall send no end 
of copies to Naverac. Think how much it will increase the 
admiration of my own people for their new Princess.” 

“ Be as mischievous as you like. Better go down to posterity 
as the Princess of Avenka, who was distinguished for bad taste 
in verse rather than as the one who was accessory to murder,” 
she said, half inclined to laugh herself as she pictured the 
amusement the Emperor’s folly would give to everyone who 
knew her. 

A little room had been fitted up as a temporary oratory, 
where the chaplain said Mass every morning. On this occasion 
Sessos and his wife thought that they should be the first to 
enter. To their surprise Britna was there before them. She 
was so absorbed in prayer, as to be unconscious that her solitude 
had been broken in upon. When the service was over she left 
the room with the others. Klemenké beckoned her to her side. 
“Come to breakfast now,” she said; “but I am very sorry you 
have got up soearly. I am sure you must be sadly in need of 
rest.” 

“T am,” she replied, “but God has worked what seems like 
a miracle to save me, and I have not been to church for more 
than a year.” 

Her face was haggard and very pale, but now she had fully 
regained her self-possession. For some time she seemed 
uncertain as to the position she was expected to occupy, but 
before the meal was over she saw that every one wished to treat 
her as a friend, and therefore, after a very little puzzled hesitation, 
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natural at finding herself among so many strangers, she soon 
joined freely in the conversation. ‘They saw at once that she 
had been trained among refined surroundings. Of her history 
and origin they were of course ignorant. She spoke the tongue 
of Kara perfectly, but Sessos, who had made a study of 
languages, felt sure that it was not her native dialect, and came 
to the conclusion, from certain peculiarities of accent, very slight 
though they were, that she was a native of one of the northern 
provinces of the Empire. 

“T shall have to leave you soon,” Klemenké said, “but as 
long as we are at Kara some of us will always be by your side. 
The Princess Fyné cautioned me last night that it would not 
be safe for you, even in our company, to go outside the walls of 
her palace.” 

“There is still some danger, I know,” Britna said, “but I 
hope not much. The palace is strongly garrisoned by her own 
people, most of whom are secretly Christian. They have felt 
deep sympathy for me, and have indeed on two or three 
occasions done acts of kindness at no little peril to themselves.” 

As Klemenké passed out of the room, she was waylaid by 
Lana, the maid who had attended on Britna. Lana had been 
a servant in the royal household of Avenka for many years, and 
had therefore no hesitation in addressing the Princess. 

“How do you think the poor lady is this morning?” she 
inquired. 

“Very much better than I could have hoped for,” Klemenkeé 
replied, “she scems quite cheerful, though I am sure her mind 
must be agitated still, and will be while we remain here. I wish 
she would go to bed, the poor thing wants rest.” 

“She is better up, madam; she cannot lie down,” replied the 
maid. 

“Why not, Lana?” 

“Because she has been so beaten, her back is full of gashes 
from her shoulders to her waist. No one dare usc a dumb 
beast so in our country,” sobbed Lana. 

“Indeed, I trust not! She said something when.I met her 
in the gardens about being scourged, but I do not remember 
what it was. I was so agitated that I cannot call to mind 
anything about it very clearly,” Klemenké said. 

“You have no idea what it is like, madam. I can lay my 
fingers in the decp cuts. She did not want me to know about 
it, I am sure, but she is so weak, that when she got to her room 
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she nearly fainted, and I had to undress her. She will never 
tell you, madam, or me cither, I am sure, one half she has 
suffered, poor dear angel; but it is right you should know this. 
And then she is so very good; when I told her what I fecl about 
that wicked wretch the Princess Fyné, she said, ‘ Poor thing, 
she is more to be pitied than I am,” exclaimed Lana, who was 
overcome by indignation. 

“It is very different reading of these horrible things in the 
lives of the saints to seeing and talking to the sufferer. L[Every 
one will, I am sure, try to make her happy when we get 
her to Avenka,” said Klemenké, pleased by the servant’s 


enthusiasm. 

“That we shall, your Royal Highness; but you really must 
ask the Queen, when we go back, to make these people Icave 
off their cruel ways. They will be torturing some other poor 
creature as scon as your back is turned—I know they will—I 
did not think Hell was such a bad place as this is. If I had 
known what it was like I would not have come for anything in 
the world,” Lana said. 

“It is a very good thing you did—what should I have done 
without you? None of the others know her language.” 

After luncheon Fyné took them for a long drive into the 
country towards the north, ostensibly for the purpose of showing 
her guests some interesting ruins, but really that they might 
enjoy the beautiful park-like country stretching on every side 
of the capital, except where it was washed by the sea. It was 
quite evident that Fyné was becoming much attached to her 
Avenka friend. The anxiety she had manifested to save Britna 
had touched her deeply, and forced her to contemplate a class 
of ideas from which she had hitherto averted her thoughts. 

When they were near the end of their journey, the two 
Princesses found themselves for a few moments separated from 
the rest. Fyné was too prompt to lose so favourable an 
opportunity. “I am so anxious,” she said, “to have a long 
conversation with you quite alone. It is not about peace or 
war, or any other kind of politics. How is it to be arranged ? 
I do not wish to be uncourteous to the ladics or the Prince.” 

“Ask me to accompany you into your cabinet after dinner, 
or what will perhaps be better, I will ask you to grant me a 
private interview. I will explain all about it to Scssos. The 
rest will think it relates to the object of my mission. My husband 
and Eklis, who I take it for granted will be of the party, can 
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entertain our companions; only two of my flock ‘will be with 
you this evening.” 

“You have done a very great kindness to another as well as 
that unfortunate girl. The blended comedy and tragedy of 
last night excited my brain so that I could not sleep—thoughts 
of long-past years crowded on my brain. I will only give you 
the last link of the chain. I have made up my mind, happen 
what may, I will never more stain myself with such cruelties,” 
Fyné said, as soon as they were once more alone. 

“Dear Princess! you have made me so happy,” Klemenké 
exclaimed. “Deeply as I have felt for my poor Britna, I could 
not but feel for you also—compelled, as you have thought 
yourself to be, to act against the prompting of your own noble 
nature.” 

“Do not flatter me; I have done very wrong. I ought to 
have known better; there is no excuse. Yours is a higher 
nature than mine. I am sure you would never be cruel to 
others,” Fyne said. 

“You are quite mistaken. I have lived under happier 
circumstances, and then the Christian religion, if people will but 
try to practise it, makes an infinite difference,” Klemenké 
replied. 

“T do not understand,” Fyné continued ; “you know I am 
not ignorant of history—some of the worst people that have 
ever lived have professed your faith. We will not talk of them ; 
but do tell me, much as you pity that poor girl, I am sure you 
must feel with me that she was throwing her life away. Why 
would she not perform a mere trivial ceremony which could in 
no way whatever affect her belief? And yet Eklis agreed with 
her. When | begged him to try to persuade her to give way, he 
refused, though you know he would do almost anything in the 
world for me; and then too he was as urgently desirous as you 
have been to deliver the poor thing.” 

“He was right. If the dreadful alternative could be forced 
upon me, I trust I should die sooner than worship these false 
gods, who are cither nothing, or evil spirits, while there is one 
God, our Father in Heaven, who is ever watching over us with 
loving care,” Klemenké said. 

“Tt is a lovely dream. What a poet he must have been who 
first thought of it, but it isa mere dream. You have saved her, 
and she will, I trust, have many years of happiness in Avenka ; 
but if by such a train of strange circumstances you had not 
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been induced to come here, she would have been torn to pieces 
before now, by those fierce beasts, and would have sunk into 
nothingness, like the foam-bells which one moment reflect all 
earth and heaven, and the next are nothing. Oh, Klemenke, 
yours is a horrible delusion, which impels the innocent and the 
good to lead long lives of misery, to suffer torture and death 
for what must after all be blank negation,” Fyné said with deep 
feeling. 

“It would be useless, I am sure, and I think impertinent, 
were I to argue with you,” Klemenké replied. “There is nothing 
in the world except the few matters concerned with measure- 
ments and figures, where evidence can be given such as will 
compel the unwilling reason. We must be content to use with 
regard to every subject in the world, those methods, and those 
only, which are applicable to it. The votaries of the physical 
sciences, even the most sceptical of them, are never weary of 
insisting on this, with regard to things relating to their own 
province. There is evidence abundantly sufficient for the truths 
of religion to convince any one whose mind is free. All nature, 
by its admirable order, points to God, and what is far more 
convincing to my mind, all the nobler emotions of the heart 
impel us in the same direction. Without the idea of God our life 
would be empty of all joy,” Klemenké answered. 

“T have heard Eklis talk for hours in this way. I used to 
think it was all mere rhetoric, very clever of its sort, but mere 
word-play, but now I know he believes it as truly as you do, 
for he is very kind-hearted. He would, I am sure, have tried 
to persuade Britna to sacrifice, had he not felt himself restrained 
by some power watching over both of them. But let me ask 
you how the poor creature is to-day? The events of last night 
must have been a terrible ordeal for her,” said Fyné. 

“She is far more cheerful than I could have hoped for, but 
has had no sleep. The maid whom I have assigned to her tells 
me that she has been so terribly beaten that she cannot lie 
down. I have not scen the wounds myself, but Lana describes 
them as utterly shocking. I am sure, dear Fyné, you never 
ordered this,” Klemenké said. 

Fyné hesitated. Hers was a truthful nature, she could not say 
she had not given the order, and she did not hope to make her 
friend understand how she had screened herself from her own 
conscience under the plea that the infliction would be but a 
slight torment, and even if severe, would certainly be in the end 
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a kindness, as it would compel the unhappy victim to give way, 
and thus save her life. Fyné had only given the order on one 
occasion, but for ends of his own, the ruffan Chuchu had chosen 
to interpret the instruction as general, and had continued to 
inflict it from time to time with an outrageous cruelty, which 
soon must have ended in his victim's death. 

“T did—I did indeed!” Fyné cricd ; “ but I never meant the 
order to be carried out as that ruffian has done—poor creature! 
and the terrible thing is this is only a specimen of what is going 
on all around me. I have spent my life in trying to make 
things better. I have endeavoured to bring about a plan that 
all the slaves shou!d be the property of the Emperor—the State 
that is. But with a fiend like Chuchu at the head of that 
department, and TI cannot remove him, things might then be 
worse than they are now. The worthless, profligate nobles play 
into his hands, and I need not tell you what the Empcror is. 
They have no slaves in Navcrac.” 

“ Nor in Avenka either,” replicd Klemenké, proudly. 

“T cannot understand how you gct on without them,” Fyné 
said. “With us everything would come to an end. Do tell 
me how you manage?” 

“T cannot. I should have to give you the history of fifteen 
hundred years,” Klemenké said. 

“When these unhappy complications are at an end, you 
really must Iet me come to study the civilization of Avenka. 
I will not shock your sister and her friends by talking about 
the true philosophy,” Fyné said. 

“You need not be afraid of shocking Avené when we have 
the pleasure of secing you. We do not hope to preserve truth 
by keeping people in ignorance of what can be said against 
it. It is far better that all error should be stated as forcibly 
as its nature will admit of,” Klemenkeé said. 

“You surprise me,’ Fyné said. “The Christian scectaries 
with which Naverac and many other places abound attack your 
faith on the very ground that you try to keep people ignorant.” 

“Yes, I know they do, but it is an absolute fable. Those 
who know they are in possession of truth will never shrink 
from the most fearless investigation even of the most awful 
questions, so long as people are earnest and reverent. The 
greater part of those who attack us do so not for the sake 
of arriving at truth, but that they may gain what they think 
a word-victory. These sectaries at Naverac, and elsewhere, are 
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kept in some sort of order by us, who are a standing testimony 
to truth throughout the world. We know that no discovery 
in physical science or history, no argument minted in the 
brains of logicians can affect us, and therefore we are utterly 
fearless. Were it not for our constant testimony throughout 
all lands, those sectarics you speak of would soon sink into 
the same state of blank negation as so many in this country 
have already reached. Even now they are far more illogical 
than you are, and, like cowards, shrink from facing any one 
of those great difficulties which seem to encompass them. 
Those who agree with you do not disgrace themselves in this 
childish way,” said Klemenké. 

She spoke carnestly, for she feit that Fyne’s was a sincere 
soul, and the more she saw of her the more sure she became 
that she was only in a minor degree responsible for the dark 
crimes with which her character was stained. 

“T cannot believe, dear Klemenké,” Fyné said, “that you 
are personally influenced by this word-fencing. It is but the 
noise of the thunder which follows the lightning. When we 
trace things to the bottom, people such as we are know that our 
convictions are founded on something which, whatever it be, is 
certainly not mere logic.” 

“ Certainly,” Klemenké replied ; “argument is for those who 
are without, not those within; but if a doubt ever crossed my 
mind—which it never has done—the existence of love, the 
natural affections, as people loosely call them, would convince 
me that there was a good God over all. It is, perhaps, 
thinkable, though I doubt it, that the worlds might have come 
into being without any guiding intellect to fashion them, but 
that there should be love in the world without a supreme 
fountain of all love, is as revolting to the understanding as it 
is to the affections,” Klemenké replied. 

“And yet,” said Iyné, “all this may be so casily explained 
to any one who will but look at it in the cold, white light of 
scicnce. In the long, long ages that lic behind us, certain 
feelings became attached to mere physical sensations. As the 
race has grown, and thought become more complex, people 
have forgotten that these were mere material cravings, and have 
invented all sorts of sentimental reasons for explaining them. 
We love those who give us pleasure, and hate those who give 
us pain. There never was, never can be, such a thing as 
disinterested love in this miserable world wherein we have to 
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spend those few years between the blank behind and the 
nothingness which awaits us.” 

Klemenké hesitated. She shrank from giving the reply 
which came naturally to her lips. In Fyné’s present state of 
mind it would, she felt, border on profanity were she to allude 
to the one overwhelming instance of disinterested love which 
must, to the Christian mind, throw into the shade all others, 
as the sun extinguishes the tiny lamp of the glow-worm. 

“Take an example which naturally occurs to me at the 
present moment,” Fyné continued. “ You have done a very 
great act of kindness to this slave. If she is a good girl, she 
will love you all her life, and try, whenever she has it in her 
power, to show her regard for you, because you have excited 
a purely self-regardant feeling in her mind, but the memory 
of the past, which will make her all gentleness to you, will 
equally compel her to desire to inflict pain on me. If the 
chance were ever given to her, you know she would inflict 
torture and a cruel death on me, and I cannot blame her.” 

“TI do not think she would,” Klemenké replied. “She 
seemed very pleased and grateful when I told her how you had 
aided in her deliverance.” 

Fyné smiled incredulously. “What might be passing 
through the slave’s mind at the time, no one can tell. She 
knows we are friends. She may have thought such unnatural 
conduct—for it is unnatural—would give you pleasure.” 

“Then am I to understand,” said Klemenké, more and more 
interested in her unhappy friend, “that you consider every act 
of our lives self-regardant, and that only?” 

She not only felt deep sympathy for Fyné, but was anxious 
to know the precise form in which these moral negations 
presented themselves to her mind. Until she knew the depth 
of the wound she could not hope to administer relief. 

“Yes,” Fyné replied. It was a long, hesitating “ Yes.” The 
perverted intellect and the emotions were in conflict. As she 
spoke, her eyes sought the gem-encrusted miniature over the 
mantelpiece. A shudder passed over her, and then, after a 
long pause, as if to prepare herself for telling something which 
would cause her great agony, she continued: “I never met 
with but one case to the contrary—my dear sister Elné, who 
was murdered long years ago. I am sure she loved me 
unselfishly,” she said, tears starting from her eyes. 

“Then, dear, dear Fyné, this one undoubted example must 
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destroy the whole force of those terrible assumptions into the 
belief in which you have argued yourself,” Klemenke said, 
grasping her friend's hand. 

“No, no! How I wish it could be so, but it is not. You 
know as well as I that there is always something that escapes 
the chemist in every analysis, and that the law of gravitation 
as at present understood will not fully account for the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, not even of our nearest neighbour, the 
moon. There must be parallel difficulties for the few like 
ourselves who dare to face the moral problems that environ us. 
But I have mentioned my darling Elné; let me tell you 
something about her,” Fyné said. “I have never spoken of 
this to any one, and I thought it would be confincd to my own 
breast till the last, but I am perishing for want of sympathy— 
for some one loving heart to lean on, and I know I may 
trust you. You know we lived in my father’s principality of 
Norendos, far away in the north. He rarely came to Kara, 
but on one occasion he was summoned here, and he bought a 
necklace for each of his two little girls. There they are, round 
her picture. One is of pearls, and the other of rubies. She 
was older than I am by just a year. When he returned, I was 
not by, and she said, when she saw them, ‘I like the red one so 
much the best ; I do not care for the white one. When I came 
into the room I too showed that I liked the rubies best. My 
father said, ‘ There is one for each of you, but Elné must choose 
which she will have first. We all new she would select the 
rubies, but she had heard what I said, and so quietly took the 
pearls. I know it was for my sake, and for a little thing like 
her it was a very, very great sacrifice. Happily for her, poor 
darling, she died—was murdered—a few days after. But oh! 
the lifelong agony for me. I know your superstition is as 
baseless as the cloud castles which look so lovely clinging to the 
hills at sunset, but how gladly would I die, Klemenké, if I 
could have the hope of seeing her once more, if it were but for 
a moment.” 

“You will meet again, dear Fyné. I know you will,” said 
Klemenké, solemnly, embracing her friend. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Fyné, fiercely ; “do not tell me that, 
for even if your dream of an after-life be true, she will be with 
those poor martyrs I sent to Heaven, not where I shall be! 
Do not, oh, do not delude me; it is cruel, very cruel!” 

Her poor tortured heart could bear no more. She flung 
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her arms wildly round her friend’s neck, and burst into a 
passion of tears. It was very long before cither of them spoke. 
Klemenké felt that any words such as she could utter would 
avail nothing in soothing her friend's harrowed feclings. She 
trusted that indulgence in gricf might do her good. Fyné at 
last dried her tears, and was long silent. At length she said, 
“How I wish, dearest, you could stay with me for ever. I 
shall be so very, very lonely when you have gone away, and to 
think that it is almost certain that when we next mect TEwvill be 
as cnemies—perhaps you as a prisoner here, or I at Avenka. 


How very terrible the irony of life is!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SoME days have passed away in a very pleasant manner. 
Britna is in better health, though it is evident that she is still 
very feeble. The kindness with which she is now treated by 
sveryene around her, though in no way excceding what was 
quite natural for humane pcoplc, formed so sharp a contrast to 
her recent life that she could not help showing her gratitude. 
She had told them that Rhusla, a small mountain province of 
the far north-west, was her home, that she had been educated 
by nuns, with whom she had spent the greater part of her life. 
That sometime, a little more than a year ago, the convent and 
adjoining village had been attacked by slave-stealcrs, in the 
dead of the night, when the greater part of the mate inhabitants 
were out in their boats, fishing on an arm of the sea. That she 
had been carricd off as a valuable prize, and that the nuns and 
the inhabitants of the greater part of the houses who were at 
home, had, she feared, been slaughtered, but of their fate she had 
no certain knowledge, as she had never been since her capture 
in a condition where she could make inquiries. In childhood 
she had been like the rest of her people, a worshipper of false 
gods, but when she was young, priests came over from Naverac 
who had converted nearly all the people. They were soon 
followed by nuns from the same country, who had from the first 
taken charge of her. The subject was naturally acutely painful. 
Having told Klemenké and her companions her history, as she 
no doubt felt bound to do, she never more referred to her early 
life. Her friends would have liked to ask her several questions, 
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but all felt it would be unkind if they were to recur to a 
tragedy so shocking. Sessos was not present at the time when 
she spoke of the priests and nuns from Naverac, but when 
Klemenké mentioned the subject to him, he said he knew that 
there was a mission there which had of late years been very 
prosperous; he thought too that he had heard of some one or 
more of the mission-stations being attacked, but was not sure 
about it, for the ecclesiastical authorities of Naverac had 
missions in many far off parts of the world, and it was no 
uncommon thing for these outposts of civilization to be 
attacked by barbarians. Klemenké had continued to spend 
nearly the whole of her time with her hostess. Both Fyné and 
she took care that the conversation should not again drift in the 
direction of those subjects which filled Fyné’s mind with such 
deep unrest. 

The Empcror had on more than one occasion seen 
Klemenké, and had succeeded in extracting from her further 
contributions to that deluge of flattery with which she had on 
a memorable occasion overwhelmed him. 

One morning while they were at breakfast Fyn¢ entered the 
room unannounced. They were all surprised at this, for they 
knew that she was commonly occupied on public affairs with 
her secretaries and other official persons until rather late in the 
morning. “I have broken in upon you in this untimely manner,” 
she said, “because I have something at once important and 
irritating to communicate. The war-faction is for the hour 
supreme in my cousin’s councils, and he has been persuaded, 
contrary to every rule and principle which regulate the inter- 
course between civilized nations, to hold you all as State 
prisoners until the war is over. He dreads that the King of 
Naverac may aid his friend the Duke, and has fears also 
regarding the Queen of Avenka, although it is with difficulty 
that he can be got continuously to believe in the existence of 
such a potentate. Of course he has every intention of treating 
you as becomes your rank, but I can and shall at once frustrate 
this abominable palace-plot, which is only in one degree a less 
insult to me than it is to you.” 

“For Naverac I can speak positively. My brother will 
assuredly not be hindered from doing whatever he may have 
determined upon, he is not such an unworthy coward as to 
shrink from his duty on our account,” Sessos exclaimed. “ Your 
Imperial Highness, | am certain, knows him sufficiently well to 
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be quite sure, that as soon as he hears of this gross insult to 
you and to your visitors, the whole force of Naverac will be at 
the Duke’s disposal.” 

It was well that Sessos spoke first, as it gave Klemenké time 
to arrange her ideas, She was one who could think rapidly. 

“We have enjoyed our stay with you, dear Princess,” she 
said, “so very much that I can only look forward to additional 
pleasures by its being prolonged, but my sister, Queen Avené, 
has not had the advantage I have had, of your personal friend- 
ship. She will not understand that this, if it should come to pass, 
will be but the freak of a weak and silly old man, accustomed 
to tyrannize over everyone around him, and especially over 
women. She will regard it, not as what it must in reality be, 
the mere whim of a tyrant overwhelmed by the life-long con- 
templation of his own self-importance, but as a gross violation 
of those laws of hospitality which nearly all people, even 
savages, respect. She will therefore at once, I am quite sure, 
pour the whole force of her own State and that of her feudatories 
upon Kara. What this may mean I shall not enlarge upon. I 
have been careful to say little as to the power of Avenka, and 
shall not do so now, for I cannot bring myself to treat any act 
of this cruel imbecile as of political importance.” 

“TI have told you in private, dear Klemenké, what my 
opinion is of the Emperor; but imbecile tyrant though he be, 
for the next few hours, or even days perhaps, he will have more 
power here than I. You, however, are my guests, and on no 
account whatever can I consent to your being insulted. I have 
already arranged a plan by which I am sure I can protect you 
from this, and from every kind of inconvenience ; and, as I trust, 
to hinder further political complications. If you and your 
husband consent to it when I have explained, it shall be put in 
execution at once—I think you will, when you have heard all, 
but if you do not, ere an hour is over, my messengers will be on 
their way to Norendos. All the northern states look on me as 
their natural ruler. I shall raise the standard of revolt, and 
proclaim myself Empress. I have committed crimes enough 
for this man already. I will not add to the catalogue by 
being his accomplice in this breach of hospitality on which he 
has now set his heart. All there is of honour and virtue yet 
remaining in the Empire, will rally round the ermine and gules 
standard of Norendos.” 

Fyné ceased speaking. They had never seen her with an 
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aspect of such majestic beauty. Even poor Britna, who at the 
beginning seemed to be giving no heed to her words, was now 
gazing on her in rapt admiration. 

“T sce, and I am sure my wife secs also, the very painful 
position in which your Imperial Highness is placed by having 
to work with one who in my country would be regarded as a 
criminal lunatic. So sure are we that you would suggest 
nothing contrary to our personal self-respect, or the dignity of 
our respective countries, that we may in perfect safety consent 
to follow any advice you may give,” said Sessos. 

“T felt quite sure you would do so,” Fyné replied. “So con- 
fident have I been, that unknown to you, I made all necessary 
arrangements last night. The plan is a simple one, and cannot 
fail. You are my guests, and can go away when you like. I 
propose that you should take me for a cruise among our western 
islets this morning. They are really well worth seeing. I have all 
along meant you to visit them. When we have been there you 
must make a circuit, and land me and my companions at the 
Red Rock. There I have arranged for a train to be ready to 
bring me home. You will then steam as fast as you can to the 
Duke’s castle, and tell him from me, that he must expect a 
declaration of war in a few hours after your arrival. I shall 
send him a telegram from the Red Rock to announce your 
coming.” 

“The plan is most excellent, your Highness, we should fall 
in with it at once; but I fear it cannot be carried out. The 
captain of my yacht will not have a supply of coal on board, 
and half the men, it is probable, will be in the city on leave,” 
Sessos said. 

“ These contingencies are all guarded against,” Fyné answered. 
“T knew of this contemplated outrage carly yesterday evening, 
so took Eklis into my counsels. We were by no means sure 
your captain would take orders from us. Eklis, however, had 
an interview with Renos, who assured him that the captain 
might be trusted. The vessel was supplied with coal during the 
night. The men are at their post; everything is ready for our 
cruise this moment. If you will give the necessary orders for 
your baggage to be packed, my people will take it on board. 
I will call on you in an hour. So sure was I that you would 
accede to my most unceremonious arrangements for your 
departure, that the luncheon is already on board. We cannot 
possibly have any trouble from the Emperor. He has already 
CC 
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gone to review a large body of troops in the South Park. He 
will not return home until evening.’ 

“But my dear Fyn¢,” Klemenké interposed, “admirable as 
your arrangements for our convenience are, must they not give 
you serious trouble with the tyrant? We cannot be so selfish 
as to let you run any risk whatever on our account.” 

“No dear! Do you imagine that one of his weak and 
cowardly nature dare have a permancnt rupture with me? 
I have said sufficient on the grave part of the subject, but have 
kept in reserve its comic aspect until our arrangements were 
complete. I am absolutely sure that the Emperor has been 
induced to give way to his ignorant and corrupt advisers, almost 
solely because he hopes by detaining you here he will have an 
unlimited supply of your conversation. He knew you were 
about to depart in a day or two. Now he gives himself credit 
for having devised a most admirable scheme for enjoying your 
society for an indefinite period.” 

Klemenké laughed outright. “Is the poor man really so 
simple as to imagine that if he detains me here against my will, 
he will find me as entertaining as he has done before?” 

“Of course he is. He has no doubt whatever but that you 
value his verses more than anything in the world. So selfishly 
concentrated is he on his own ideas, that he is quite willing 
to provoke war with Naverac, not to mention Avenka, which 
he still thinks a mere nook among perpetual snows, if he believes 
in its existence at all, if by that means he can ensure a never- 
failing supply of your charming flatterices. His wretched 
sycophants have so fully convinced him that Kara is all 
powerful, that he looks on the war into which he is so recklessly 
plunging with the same indifference as we might contemplate a 


’ 


game of tennis. 

As Fyné finished speaking, she left the room. In less than 
the time specified she returned, escorted by a detachment 
of her own guards. They passed through the gardens, and 
found the yacht moored at the marble stair where they had 
landed on their arrival. Having skirted the shore for a short 
distance, they turned to the west, and then going south, followed 
an intricate course through an archipelago which fully justifies 
Fyné’s statement, that the Empire possessed no scene more 
lovely. Burdened by racking cares, as they knew her mind to 
be, it was to all of them nota little surprising that she could 
so entirely cast them for a time into the background, and be as 
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cheerful as if she were indeed on a mere pleasure excursion 
Sessos and Klemenké both remarked that on no former occasion 
had she seemed quite so charming. 

It was near sundown when they approached the Red Rock. 
A detachment of the Norendos guards were on the pier to 
receive their Princess. Klemenké and the rest flocked from 
under the awning to accompany Fyné to the side of the vessel 
—-all except Britna, who remained where she had been during 
the greater part of the voyage, seated in the shade. Just as 
the Princess was about to step into the boat, she seemed as 
though she had forgotten something. She turned back, and 
walking up to Britna’s side said: “I have behaved very cruelly. 
I have wronged you in ways I dare not think of. Pray forgive 


” 


me. 

“May God bless your Imperial Highness,” said Britna as, 
falling on her knees, she pressed the Princess’s hand fervently to 
her lips. They were alone, no one saw what passed save God 
and His holy angels. 


Sessos had been so fully occupied during his stay at Kara, 
that he had very rarely been able to have an interview with 
Renos. This was an advantage in some respects, for Renos 
had received instructions from his master to investigate, as far 
as his time would allow, the state of public fecling and morals 
in the great city in which they were temporary sojourners. It 
so happened that he had means of doing this which but seldom 
come in the way of the casual visitor. 

We have spoken more than once of the jeweller poet whose 
services were so helpful to the Emperor. This person was the 
only son of a man in the same line of business, who was in a 
good, though by no means exalted, position. When a lad, the 
father had sent his son to Naverac, partly for the sake of 
finishing his professional education, but mainly that he might 
learn the language and manners of the great island kingdom. 
Renos and Glaron had long been friends, and it was a great 
delight to the latter to assist the stranger in his inquiries. 
There were many reasons beyond those of mere friendship 
which prompted this. The manifold injustices and cruelties 
going on around him had produced a very marked effect on 
Glaron since the friends last met. He had lived for several 
years in a country where orderly freedom was the rule of life. 
He could see, or imagined that he saw, many faults in the 
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civilization and government of Naverac, but he felt bound to 
admit that there was an earnest desire on the part of those who 
worked the machinery of Government, from the King down to 
the lowest official, to secure, as far as was possible, the well- 
being of the governed; in Kara, on the other hand, he found 
selfishness reigning supreme, and to his imaginative tempera- 
ment it did not improve matters to know that an utter want 
of care for the wretched was accompanied by lavish expenditure 
on gorgeous shows for the amusement of the rabble. Year 
by year the great city and its environs became more beautiful, 
and year by year the people more debased, and the upper 
classes more cynically profligate. Glaron was young and 
enthusiastic, to him there seemed but one way by which the 
downward course could be arrested, and that was by the 
destruction of all existing institutions. Had he been trained 
in the Christian faith, he would have been equally anxious 
to serve his cauntry and mankind, and would have escaped 
from being led captive by some of those wild notions which 
now held a prominent place in his mind. He had married 
early, a gentle and refined woman, whose influence over his 
character was almost solely in the direction of good. The 
cruclties he witnessed around him had not produced, as they 
would have done in a lower nature, a desire for retaliation ; 
on the contrary, a vision floated before his eyes of a common- 
wealth wherein bloodshed, war, and crime should be alike 
unknown, and this happy condition he dreamt might be 
produced almost at once by a change in political conditions. 
Glaron’s shortcomings, quite as much as his virtues, were 
an advantage to the inquirer. The poet had become an 
influential member of a band of clever young men—ardent 
visionaries for the most part—who had proposed for themselves 
the gigantic task of delivering their country from the slough 
into which they beheld it so evidently sinking. Whether they 
hoped to find a convert and partisan in Renos we cannot tell, 
but he derived much advantage from their fervid conversation. 
On the other hand, his words were not entirely disregarded. 
We need not say that they pointed usually, though not quite 
always, in the direction of modcrate measures. His new friends 
were desirous that, as far as possible, Renos should see and 
hear for himself. They took him- through the slums, showed 
him the abodes of sin, and made him comprehend more fully 
than he had ever done before, in what orbit a refined civilization 
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must move, when it has founded itself on religious and moral 
negations. Much that Renos had noted in his memory was of 
interest to Sessos, 

“The people have been slaves so long,” Renos said, “that 
now they dare not resist the will of the Emperor and the great 
nobles in anything. If, in the campaign which is about to take 
place, Kara is victorious, the Emperor will be encouraged to 
become a more heartless tyrant than he is now, but if, on the 
other hand, the Imperial army should suffer a crushing defeat, 
all the pent-up forces of savagery and desperation will burst 
forth into wild, objectless revolt. The nobles, and even the 
Emperor and the Princess Fyné, may very possibly be 
murdered.” 

Similar ideas had on several occasions flitted through the 
mind of Sessos, but he had communicated them to no one. It 
was not pleasant to hear them confirmed by an unprejudiced 
authority who had become possessed of such important data on 
which to ground his opinions. 

“T had no idea,” Renos continued, “until I saw and heard 
these things myself that the work of producing artificial 
savagery had gone so very far or been so eminently successful. 
There is actually at this very moment, in many quarters, a 
strong feeling of hatred for the Princess Fyné, because she is 
believed to have had some share in freeing the lady whom the 
Princess Klemenké has saved. ‘She has deprived us,’ these 
people say, ‘of a grand spectacle’ just for the sake of pleasing 
one of her friends.” 








Reviews. 


I.—THE FABRIC OF THE VATICAN PALACE! 


FEW people are aware of the amount of literary activity 
which has been going on of late years within the limits of that 
tiniest of European sovereign states, the Papal kingdom of the 
Vatican. Much of the work so far accomplished has been done 
by scholars who make no profession of Catholicism. The 
important series of Nuntiatur-Derichte aus Deutschland, compiled 
from the reports made to the Holy See by the Papal Nuncio 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and published at the 
expense of the Imperial Government at Berlin, are a standing 
monument of the liberality with which the present Pope has 
thrown open the treasures of the Vatican archives to all 
historical students, irrespective of creed. But, on the other 
hand, Catholics have not been less keen than their Protestant 
rivals to avail themselves of the privileges offered by the new 
dispensation. Not to speak of the researches of such individual 
scholars as Pastor, Ehses, Paul Fabre, and Ebner, or the 
publication of the Papal Regesta undertaken by the Ecole 
Frangaise. de Rome, the officials of the Vatican themselves 
have set a splendid example in the use they have made of the 
treasures in their keeping. A specimen of this work is now 
before us in the shape of a separat Absdruck in French, of the 
monograph written by Father Ehrle, S.J., and the late Com- 
mendatore Henry Stevenson, upon that portion of the Vatican 
Palace known as the Appartamento Borgia. The last named 
of these scholars, an Italian by birth and education, in spite of 
his English name, was an antiquary of singular promise, and his 
early death has left a gap among the Catholic savants of Rome 
which cannot easily be filled. Father Ehrle, whose remarkable 
knowledge of medieval literature is proved more particularly 

1 Les Fresques de Pinturicchio dans les salles Borgia au Vatican. Commentaire 


par le Pere Franz Ehrle, S.J., et le feu Commendatore Ifenri Stevenson. Roma: 


Danesi, 1899. 
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by his contributions to the Archiv fiir Kirchengeschichte, and 
who was invested this year with the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
by the University of Oxford, is the Prefect of the Vatican 
Library, discharging practically the functions of principal 
librarian with entire charge of the manuscript treasures of that 
famous collection. That his interests are not exclusively 
literary, is proved by the admirable piece of work before us: 
It was originally written in Italian, and forms the introduction 
to a superb folio volume of phototype reproductions (executed 
by the Roman firm of Danesi) of the frescoes of Pinturicchio 
in the Vatican. The work was undertaken at the wish of the 
Holy Father himself. With the opening of the new Biblioteca 
Leonina, inaugurated in 1889, large collections of books which 
formerly cumbered some of the more ancient portions of the 
Papal state apartments, were removed to more commodious 
quarters. The Appartamento Borgia having thus been cleared, 
a work of restoration was set on foot, which had for its principal 
object the preservation of the priceless frescoes of the Umbrian 
painter Pinturicchio, with which this portion of the palace is 
decorated. The rooms thus architecturally and artistically 
restored to something of their primitive beauty were opened to 
the public in 1897, and this formed the occasion for the 
appearance of the splendid volume to which the work before us 
serves as an introduction. It isa very important contribution 
to the history of the fabric of the Vatican. It deals directly or 
indirectly with that portion of the palace in which the general 
public are most deeply interested. The Sistine Chapel, the 
Sala Reale, the Sala Ducale, &c., though not forming the 
immediate subject of the volume, are still so closely connected 
with it, that their architectural history has necessarily been 
passed in review. The materials for the monograph have been 
largely derived from manuscript sources, and the investigations 
of the authors have corrected many assertions of previous 
authorities, and Ied to the discovery of sundry new facts. No 
description of the Vatican can in future be regarded as even 
approximately complete, which fails to take account of Father 
Ehrle’s and Commendatore Stevenson’s researches. They are 
admirably printed, illustrated with an abundance of fine cuts 
and plans, and contain on every page in the bibliographical 
details of the footnotes and in other ways, the evidence of the 
scholarly erudition of the authors. To take a single illus- 
tration, we may call attention to the numerous corrections made 
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in the text of Burchard’s Diario as edited by Thuasne. Without 
his explicitly saying so, it is plain from Father Ehrle’s notes, 
that the readings of this rather pretentious edition of Burchard 
cannot be trusted as representative of the best and earliest 
manuscript authority. To have established this fact alone was 
an important service rendered to historical criticism. 


2.—INSTITUTIONES METAPHYSIC.E SPECIALIS.! 

The Professors of the Collegium Maximum at Louvain have 
in recent years been well to the front amongst contributors to 
philosophical and theological literature, and Father De Backer's 
new work on Cosmology should certainly add to their already 
high reputation. Assuredly it cannot be said that this is 
merely a class-book, and as there are already so many 
excellent manuals within the reach of students, no good 
reason can be found for publishing another. Father De 
Backer’s treatise is, no doubt, based upon the course which 
he has now for several years been giving to Jesuit scholastics 
at Louvain, but in preparing his work for the press the author 
has evidently laboured not a little to give it far more fulness 
and completeness than can be looked for in a mere class- 
book. In reality, he appeals to a far wider range of 
readers than can be found on the benches of a class-room. 
The scholastic philosophy is  often—and by non-Catholics 
almost always—regarded as a sort of Boer exclave in the region 
of science, the inhabitants of which live in_ self-satisfied 
ignorance of all that has been achieved by modern science and 
modern speculation. If Aristotle and St. Thomas, they say, 
were to come to life again in these days, they would devote 
themselves to physical sciences, with the result that they would 
quickly throw away their ridiculous metaphysical notions about 
matter and form, substance and accidents, and the like. But 
in no subject, naturally enough, is the antagonism between the 
old and the new more acute than in the theories concerning 
the intimate causes which operate in the material world, in a 
word, in the subject-matter of Cosmology. 

It is probably too much to hope that Father De Backer's 


1 Ynstitutiones Metaphysice Specialts, quas tradidtt in Collegio Maximo Lovanienst, 
P. Stanislaus De Backer, S.J. Tomus primus; Cosmologia, cui adnexa est Dispu- 
tatio de Accidente. Paris, 1899. 
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treatise will attract the attention it deserves amongst non- 
Catholic scholars. These are generally but little disposed to 
devote the time and hard thinking required for mastering a 
work written in Latin on scholastic philosophy, but in any case, 
the author is to be congratulated on having made a brilliant 
and, as we think, a highly successful attempt to bring the 
Cosmology of the schools face to face with its modern 
antagonists, and to show that the old philosophy of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas is well capable of holding its own. With 
this view references are freely given throughout the work to 
standard modern authors, and, where space allows, extracts 
are printed at length in the notes at the foot of the page 
—wherein the author, we think, shows a knowledge of human 
nature not always manifested by erudite writers, who generally 
assume that the reader has within reach an unlimited library, 
and time and energy enough to consult all or any of the books 
that are in it. 

It is from this same desire for completeness that the 
author, when he approaches the controversies concerning 
Atomism and Dynamism, devotes a dozen pages or so 
to the exposition of the facts and laws of Chemistry. 
No doubt, as the author himself observes, all this information 
can be learned elsewhere ; but the student has not always the 
necessary books upon his shelves; or if he has them, the 
information required is so scattered about that he cannot easily 
lay his hand upon it; and even though he has already gone 
through a course of Chemistry, a rapid repetition of the facta 
ad rem spectantia will do him no harm. Father De Backer has, 
we think, been well advised to insert the necessary instruction 
upon these scientific matters into his philosophical work. 

Similar instances of the author’s laudable intention of 
making his book really useful to a student who wishes to face 
up to modern difficulties, are the introduction of a special 
scholion on the Mosaic Cosmogony, and the inclusion in this 
treatise of some articles generally looked for in works on 
Natural Theology, a full treatment being given, for example, 
to Miracles and Pantheism. 

It is interesting to note, as one among many indications 
of the way in which the author combines an enthusiastic 
adhesion to scholastic philosophy with a strong sympathy for 
modern thought, that he rejects as wholly unsatisfactory the 
@ priori refutation of actio in distans, and considers that such 
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action can only be disproved a fosteriori, as being demonstrably, 
not impossible, but only incompatible with ascertained facts. 

It must be added that Father De Backer not only commands 
a lucid and flowing style of Latin, but is at the same time 
a master of scholastic form and method, so that the study 
of his work, besides giving the student clear ideas as to 
what the scholastics teach, how they prove their doctrines, 
and how answer their opponents, should also exercise and 
discipline his mind in the acquisition of dialectic skill. It is 
not every one’s good fortune to meet with a text-book of 
philosophy where the exposition of theses is so admirably done, 
and the objections so concisely and acutely solved. 

We .sincerely wish Father De Backer’s work God-speed, 
and trust that he will not fail to keep his promise of publishing 
in the near future a second volume treating on Psychology. 


3.—SOUVENIRS OF THE COUNT DE SEMALLE.} 


The Souvenirs of the Count de Semallé appeared in part in 
Labis’ Histoire de la Restauration and in Michaud's /7estotre 
politique et privée de Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand,; but as 
neither of these works commanded great attention, it was 
thought advisable to publish the memoirs in a separate form. 
They make no pretence to the dignity of a historical document ; 
they claim only to be the reminiscences of one who took an 
important share in the stirring events of the period between 
1793 and 1830, based upon notes taken at the time. 

We may wonder how one who claims, as M. de Semallé 
does, so large a share in public events, should have evaded so 
completely the notice of contemporary writers. But the 
answer is not difficult; the Royalists were compelled to use 
the greatest prudence and reserve in consequence of the 
activity of the police, ever on the watch for Bourbon plots. 
That such reserve was exercised, and with effect, we see from 
the surprise expressed by the Duke of Rovigo, at the simul- 
taneous proclamations all over Paris in the name of Louis 
XVIII, on the famous morning of March 31, 1814. Even 
Réal, the préfet de police, during the Hundred Days, does 
not seem to have scented the conspiracy till much later; 


1 Souvenirs du Comte de Semallé, Tage de Louis XVI, Pax son petit-fils, Paris ; 
Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1898. 
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as we learn from the memoirs published by his nephew, 
M. Musnier-Descloreaux, where a short account is given of 
de Semallé’s mission from Louis XVIII. to gain the adherence 
of the Bourbon party in Paris. Despite the singular vigilance 
of the police, the Royalist meetings were held without attracting 
any suspicion, and the plot succeeded so well that the movement 
of March 31 seemed to be only a magnificent and spontaneous 
outburst of loyalty towards the ancient dynasty. But what 
appeared only the work of a moment, was the outcome of 
twenty-five years of active preparation; nor did the work end 
there, for, as the Editor describes it, the manifestation was but 
a fire of straw, and the enthusiasm of a moment had to be 
fanned into a steady flame. While the memoirs of the 
Count convey the doubt and hesitation and dangers of the 
project, those of the Countess pulse with the triumph of 
success, and read as if they were written in the very fire of 
enthusiasm that had been kindled so skilfully to suit the 
purposes of the Royalists. 

It would be interesting to know if Napoleon ever heard that 
he was indebted for his life to the “Christian principles of the 
Bourbon party and its way of regarding the royal power.” The 
great Emperor’s precautions to secure himself against intrusion 
at Fontainebleau had well-nigh proved fatal to him. Two 
mamelukes had been stationed at the door of his room to 
forbid entrance to visitors; their superior officer hastened to 
Paris to tender his oath of allegiance to Louis, and afterwards 
requested a private interview with M. de Semallé, the substance 
of which was a proposition on the part of the mameluke officer 
to bring the head of Napoleon in a sack to Paris. There could 
be no difficulty in the carrying out of the design; the two 
mameluke soldiers awaited only the order to enter the 
Emperor’s room and execute the bloody deed, all unknown 
to the crowd of general officers who, no doubt, were chafing 
at the reserve of their chief. 

The Battle of Waterloo is, at least for Englishmen, a subject 
of undying interest. The historic ball is again to the fore in 
these memoirs. An hour before the alarm had sounded, which 
was the death-knell of so many, M. de Semallé had already 
told the news of the advance of the French troops to the Duke 
of Wellington, but the latter, relying on his own organized 
system of information, regarded the story as a false alarm, with 
the consequences so well-known to history. 
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One very pleasing trait, a relief after the grim spectacle of 
battle, was the care with which M. de Semallé secured for his 
dying countrymen the consolations of their religion. At his 
instance the Abbé Allard, dean’ of Nivelles, M. Devuyst, the 
priest of Geestgérompont, and M. Becquevort hastened to the 
field of battle with all the means they could procure to minister 
to the souls and bodies of the victims of the fight; the 
sacraments were given to about a thousand of the dying 
soldiers, more than three hundred receiving the Viaticum, 
while the rest, who were at the point of death, were absolved 
and anointed. 

The memoirs of the Countess de Semallé, which form part 
of the volume, though dealing with events which are familiar 
enough to all however slight their acquaintance with the period, 
are tinged with the unconscious and artless pathos of one who 
had a large share in the drama. While quite a child, too young 
to understand what the guillotine meant for its victims, she used 
to visit her imprisoned relations. On her return from these 
expeditions she used to notice that her aunt, de Puellemoutier, 
was in the habit of taking off the little cap then worn by 
children on the pretext of admiring the beauty of her hair. 
Young though the child was, she was not long in making the 
discovery that little notes were hidden by the prisoners in her 
tresses, and one day, in a fit of childish mischief, she said to 
her aunt: “I am going to ask the gaoler what “Ze thinks of my 
hair.” As was natural, the proposition caused dismay, and it 
was thought best to admit the child to the whole secret ; the 
trust was well-placed, and the perilous correspondence was kept 
up to the end of the Terror! Soon after the death of her 
parents the family property became the possession of the nation, 
and in consequence the little “citizeness” had to leave. Such 
indeed was the zeal for the country’s interests, that one of the 
officials tried to snatch the child's doll on the plea of its being 
in the inventory. 

No wonder that such scenes left a vivid impression, and that 
the child would ask when she saw any one in trouble: “ Have 
you also a country ?” 

Space forbids us to make more extracts; the reader will 
find them for himself. In addition to the memoirs, there are 

1 Experiences of the kind seem not to have been unusual at this epoch. A 


similar story is related of Madame Babin de Lignac, one of the foundresses of the 
Ursulines of Tours. 
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several appendices, with a list of the pages of Louis XVI., and 
many letters illustrative of the text. The work is finished off 
by a careful Index and a summary of the chapters. 


4.—IN THE BRAVE DAYS OF OLD,! 


This well got up little volume contains nine studies of 
comparatively unknown episodes in the history of the 
Elizabethan persecution. Most of them treat or touch upon 
the fortunes of the young during that trying time. In most 
of the adventures the heroes are boys fighting their way to the 
Catholic Colleges abroad, and the villains are the Calvinist 
spies and catch-poles, who were on the watch to prevent them, 
but in Zhe Ladies of Rossall Hall we sce that the perils of 
women and girls were not less romantic, and were faced with 
like fortitude. 

All who have read Dom Camm’s admirable Life of the 
Venerable John Roberts, O.S.B. know already with what facility 
he joins a complete and scholarly grasp of his subject with vivid 
descriptive power. The same skill and fulness of information 
are shown in this volume, indeed the “Sketches” are so even in 
interest and execution that it is hard to judge between them. 
The story about 7he Ladtes of Rossall Hall is perhaps the most 
pathetic, but pathos is the dominant note throughout, and it is 
rare that the fiva/e is felicitous, though A Jesuit zn Disguise ends 
satisfactorily. The part which the Ven. Thomas Garnet took in 
the last mentioned affair has already been worked out in the 
Stonyhurst Magazine for 1889, and a curious identification is 
there made (iii. 357) of the poor lad, whose miseries Dom 
Camm describes on p. 39, with the unfortunate James Atkinson, 
whose cruel martyrdom is narrated by Challoner under the year 
1595. 

We can but hope that the reception of these “Sketches” 
will encourage the author to aim at working on yet greater 
subjects, and on a more substantial scale. It is hardly creditable 
to our reading public that they have not yet created a demand 
for up-to-date lives of our holy martyrs. 


1 Tn the Brave Days of Old. Historical Sketches of the Elizabethan Persecution, 
By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. Art and Book Co., 1899. 194 pp. as. 6d. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Dr. NORTHCOTE is so well known as a high authority upon 
early Christian archeology, that we cannot but welcome the 
re-issue of the little sketch published by him in 1877, under the 
title of A Visit to the Roman Catacombs. At the same time, 
we must enter a protest against the system by which reprints 
from stereotype plates, or old remainders, are sold with a new 
and dated title-page, without any further indication of their 
true character than the text itself supplies. At the end of the 
Preface in the volume before us, is to be found a postscript 
stating that “any profits derived from the sale of this book will 
be sent to Commendatore de Rossi, to promote the work of 
excavation which languishes for want of funds.” Commendatore 
de Rossi has now been dead seven years. The book is sent us 
by R. Washbourne as agents for the St. Anselm’s Society, and 
dated 1899. The publishers distinctly owe it to their readers 
to explain what is the present meaning of the sentence just 
quoted. j 

Father Reginald Buckler, O.P., has published a useful little 
brochure entitled A Few Aids to Faith (Burns and Oates). He 
is wise, it seems to us, in insisting at the outset on the hopeless- 
ness of expecting that the human intellect can fathom the 
mysteries of God. The three points to which he more especially 
addresses himself are the Foundation of our Faith, the Church’s 
two-fold Element, and the Pope’s Universal Jurisdiction. The 
last chapter is enriched with a selection of useful citations from 
the early Fathers on the subject of Papal Supremacy. 

A very sensible little essay, bearing marks of careful study 
of the subject, is the lecture of Mgr. Campbell, D.D., on the 
Dogmatic Teaching of the Roman Catacombs (Catholic Truth 
Society). It lays stress upon the evidences of the faith preserved 
in the inscriptions and paintings of the early centuries, and 
contains much information in a compendious form. Professor 
Gerald Stack contributes an interesting Preface. 
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C. M. Home's Sifting of the Wheat (Art and Book Co,) is a 
happy attempt to create interest in the Elizabethan persecutions 
by reproducing some of its general features in the form of a 
story. Though the incidents and method of treatment are not 
especially novel, the interest and swing of the narrative are well 
maintained. It seems a book which should be welcome in our 
convents and colleges. 

It is a treat and unfortunately a treat of by no means 
every-day occurrence, to come across an ascetical book edited 
with the same degree of care and intelligence which would be 
given to an historical document. The exhortations of Cardinal 
Bellarmine (Brussels: 14, Rue des Ursulines), which Father 
Van Ortroy, the Bollandist, has recently discovered in the 
library of the Jesuit Fathers at Lainz, written out at length 
in the author’s own hand, enjoy this rare distinction. These 
admirable discourses, some of which are in Latin and others 
in Italian, have never before been published. They are fully 
worthy of the reputation of the great Jesuit Cardinal, both 
for their eloquence and their spirit of tender piety. Father 
Van Ortroy has prefixed an erudite little Introduction and 
has dedicated the volume to Father Louis Martin, the General 
of the Society of Jesus. 





Il.—MAGAZINES. 

Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 

STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAActI. (September.) 

The Marxian Theory of Modern Society and its Critics. 
HH. Pesch. FEyeless Animals and their Sensitivencss to 
Light. Z. Wasmann. The Oldest Maps of the World. 
J. Schwarz. Modern Hinduism under the influence of 
Christian Ideas. A. Heggelin. The Altar Frontal in 
S. Ambrogio at Milan. /. Braun. Dramatic Festivals 
in Early Times. 7%. Schmid. Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (September 2 and 16.) 

The Anti-Christian Campaign of the Present Day. Boniface VIII. 
and a famous Dante Scholar. Italy and the Italian 
Dialects. Metternich and Cardinal Consalvi. The 
Uncompromising attitude of the Papacy. -Positivism and 
Systems of Ethics. Presentiments and Telepathy. 
Silvio Pellico and the Carbonari. Microbes and Malaria. 

Reviews, &c. 
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DER KATHOLIK. (September.) 

God’s Judgment upon the Bethsamites. WV. Peters. The Origin 
and Development of the Pallium. 2. Adecnschmidt. 
Recent Researches into the History of Ancient 
Monasticism. //. Plenkers. The respect for Truth 
amongst Catholics and Protestants. Dr. Hildebrand. 
The Reformer John Laski and his Protestant Historians, 
Casimir von Miakowsk?. Reviews, &c. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (September.) 

The Church and Cruelty to Animals. 46dé Delfour. The De 
Corona Militis of Tertullian and the Conception of the 
Church. Eden. /. de Curley. The Triple Alliance 
according to recently published Documents. Count /. 
Grabinskt. Denis Petau—a Master in Positive Theology. 
R. Parayre. Archeological Gleanings. /. B. Martin. 
Reviews, &c. 

The ETuDEs. (September 5 and 20.) 

Confession once more attacked and Vindicated. S. arent. 
Military Profiles—Canrobert. AH. Chérot. Our old 
“ Maitrises.” A. Lrou. Unprinted Remains of Bourdaloue. 
E. Griselle. The Campaign of the Public Sanatorium 
against Tuberculosis. P. /rzs/ot. 

The Rights of Property in Religious Congregations. HY. Prot. 
The Human Authority of the Holy Scriptures and the 
Policy of Concession. LZ. MJ¢chineau. The Testing of 
the Upper Atmosphere—Sounding Balloons. /. de Joannis. 
Non-Sectarian Teaching and the Spirit of the Age. 
P. Targile. Reviews, &c. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. 

The Social Condition of Germany in the Thirteenth Century. 
A. Dessart. British Imperialism. £. Vitetinck. The 
Great English Colonial Companies of the Nineteenth 
Century. G. Bastin. The Question of an Irish Catholic 
University. Austin Oates. The Agricultural Census of 
1898. £.de Ghélin. Reviews, &c. 








